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fj 0 N ancient secret doctrine tells us of four 
' worlds , of which one is divine , another 
angelic , ffe 0 / formation , awef, f» 

ffor* fs created world in which we are dwelling , 
having come so far in our pilgrimage through many 
spheres of emanation, though but predestined at last 
to return . It so happens that there are also four 
worlds of experience in the history of the individual 
mind , but these are in the reverse order of those as 
above set forth and are , as one may say , the 
semblance of our return towards the centre . / am 
speaking of man’s mind as we know it in these days 
when it comes late , if indeed at all , into the places 
of sanctity . The first intellectual world is that of 
our normal inhibition , wherein the angel of great 
counsel is the spirit of this material dispensation , 
a place of the shadows and of rebellion , where the 
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night indeed is that of the soul, with the powers 
thereof divorced from its proper graces . The second 
world is that of the great discontent which has 
taken the soul upon divers quests, and although 
illumination is not herein it gives the first signs of 
awakening, shewing that the intellectual mind is 
looking for the land which is its own 9 its true and 
proper patrimony, The third world is that of the 
first lights which dawn upon the waking soul and 
are followed where they can take it, for which reason 
many graces do now begin to operate. But there 
is, in fine, a fourth world, in which the soul has 
passed out of Egypt, has crossed the Red Sea, has 
traversed the wilderness of Sinai and now beholds, 
near or from afar, the Promised Land , It has not 
reached its term but it has seen how all time flows 
back into the mystery of God, Its work henceforth 
is to make its calling and election sure . 

It is a certain mental picture of these worlds 
which is hereinafter presented to those who think in 
their hearts, being, as it were, moods, some of which 
are retrospective while others are of things as yet 
not realised, save only in part. It must not be 
expected that those whose state of disillusion, and 
of the worldly wisdom thereunto belonging, is set 
forth in the first part can discern from the stand - 
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point of the fourth , while those who have entered 
Into the freedom of this last and more exalted place 
will have good reason to know that the moods of the 
lower sphere are not moods of grace-coming from any 
of the exalted stars. And yet they may awaken 
memories of several states which are no more. To all 
alike it should he said that we are as yet only children 
who are learning to speak , and the things which 
are at present beyond the faculty of expression are 
those which we look to utter when we have attained 
a fuller stature and the gift of tongues which we 
believe will come therein. It is by many stages and 
through many slow gradations that we approach to 
the great things , and in the meantime it is much 
that we can discern them before us f however 
partially and dimly. 

The detached and independent thought , apart 
from all context or formal argument and all the 
aspects of thesis , either draws within its own 
measure from the way of inspiration or it is without 
worth and validity. The term inspiration does not , 
however , in this case suppose any infusion of the 
mind by the channel of extraordinary gifts and 
graces , but rather signifies first-hand impressions and 
experience under a certain aspect , signifying an act 
of sincerity in each case within the order of the 
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ruling mood . Perhaps it may be said 9 at once more 
fully and tersely , that the office of the aphorism is 
to express the moods of the mind almost in that 
language which belongs to symbolism ; and if it 
does this 9 it is then , after its own manner , sacra• 
mental, because it signifies , as if by a summary , 
more than it expresses in words . 



PART I 


CDe fashions of tl)i$ World 


B 
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§ i-COUNSELS OF CAIAPHAS 


I 

E XCEPT a man use simple words, he shall 
not in the last resource escape from being 
intelligible. 


ii 


A PTER all that has been said against it by 
philosophers, the world is very easy to 
live with, more especially under ** a new 
arrangement,” like the Count and Laura, of 
Byron. 


hi 


O NE does not despise the man in the street 
because of his opinions, or his opinions 
because he is the man in the street, but one 
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somehow objects to the street; and it is difficult 
to think that his opinions save the man, or that 
the man redeems his opinions. 

IV 

I N the last resource, it is easier to accept a 
certain risk from the evils that we don’t 
know of, than to put up with those which live in 
our own house. 

v 

I NTELLECTUAL tolerance is not incom¬ 
patible with the enlightened hatred of a 
good many current opinions. 


VI 


B Y carefully avoiding the things which ought 
not to be known and those which need 
not, several persons, even at the present day, 
have found a practicable pathway towards 
peace. 


VII 


S ATIRE has never purified the age, but a 
little bitterness sometimes helps to rectify. 
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VIII 


W HEN we cease to rail at the world we 
have time to pause and inquire why it 
is not worse than it is. In this way we come to 
see that its leading characteristic is fatuity, and 
we, therefore, go back to the railing which 
keeps us in touch with the world \ such resource 
wanting, we should die of its stupidity. 


IX 


A N old adage tells us that it is difficult to 
please everybody, but it has not been 
usually considered as unnecessary. The good 
pleasure of others is, however, the poorest and 
most ineffective testimony to the fact of 
individual vocation. 


x 


I T is not worth while to be self-interested over 
things which are empty of all ccn sequence. 


XI 


F OLLY hears out many arguments to the 
end; common sense breaks away in the 
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middle; wisdom seldom listens, even at the 
beginning. 


XII 


T HE most accessible of human ideals in these 
days of mediocrity is that of being greater 
than our fortune. 


XIII 


I N things which are indifferent or frivolous, 
it is unwise to brave public opinion. 


XIV 


E VERY reverent person would be quick to 
affirm that comedy is beneath the stature 
of the angels, even though some saints have 
enjoyed a vein of humour. And yet, if we have 
regard to some of its aspects, one would think 
that there was a certain tinge of waggery in 
creation. 


xv 


I T is better to scoff than to reason, for words 
are wasted in the boarding house of this 
mortal world. 
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I T is not necessary to show that a man is an 
impostor in order to reduce his claims to 
their proper and reasonable proportions. 


T HERE is a certain satisfaction in wasting 
the time wilfully, but circumstances waste 
it for most of us, and it is at best a poor con- 
solation to know that it is not our own fault. 


I T is difficult to insist on sincerity in the 
ordinary relations of life, but we can at 
least preserve it for use in the larger interests. 


T HE world, as a going concern, is for sale to 
those who can buy, but no good-will goes 


with it. 


W E are aware that all things are vanity* 
and if we could not find a certain 
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excuse for our own follies, there would be 
nothing done in the world. 


XXI 


B Y rejecting good advice and avoiding the 
utilitarian spirit, we get gradually towards 
our end, 


XXII 


T O work is great, but it is even greater, if 
possible, not to be deceived by it. 


XXIII 


T HE unexpected pleasures which are met 
with in polite circles are usually the kind 
of pleasures which we are the least desirous of 
experiencing. 


xxrv 

I T is said that the solar system is moving in 
the direction of the dog-star; perhaps this 
accounts for the fact that we are a mad world, 
my masters I 
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XXV 


T HE benefit of conversation is like the 
benefit of the doubt, open to considerable 
suspicion. 


XXVI 


M OST proverbs have their antitheses, and 
most doctrines, like Janus, have two 
faces—one for the ordinary believer, and one for 
those who know; or, at least, console themselves 
by thinking so. 


XXVII 


B Y avoiding the study of good models, we 
succeed occasionally in acquiring our own 
individual accent. 


XXVIII 

I P speech has been called truly the brother of 
reason, it is curious sometimes to note how 
these children of one parent contrive to love 
another. 


XXIX 


T HE hatred of man for man is a remnant of 
primeval barbarity. In the hatred of man 
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for most of the principles which actuate 
humanity lies his chief hope of attaining his 
proper end. 


xxx 


I T used to be true that time and tide wait 
for no man, but nowadays no one has 
leisure to study these comparative trifles. 

XXXI 


M AN is gradually eradicating his natural 
instincts, and herein is the hope of our 

time. 



XXXIII 

HB fly walks on the ceiling, and yet it has 
never affirmed that the world is upside 


down. 


XXXIII 


M ODERN progressiveness contains the 
entire shopkeeping spirit in a small 

compass. 


xxxiv 


T HE dog is dependent on his master, and 
seeing that we know his master, we prefer 
the cat which is not. 
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XXXV 


F OR the man, who is dust, and the flesh that 
is grass, it is difficult to escape from 
decadence. 


xxxvi 


A maxim is not truth in a nutshell, but it is 
sometimes a spark in the darkness which 
shows suddenly where we are. 


XXXVII 


S EEING that there is nothing at a standstill 
in Nature, and that apparent rest is often 
activity at its greatest, there is no wonder that 
most of us scarcely find time to breathe. 


XXXV1I1 


T HE casual man, who takes things as they 
come, may live down a good deal of 
misfortune, but he misses some of the greater 
things which are not found till they are sought for* 


xxxix 


F OOLS are unconscious of their folly, but 
they frequently possess sound judgment 
regarding the imbecility of their fellows. 
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XL 

I T is a sacred and immutable truth that two 
and two are four, but it would be unreason¬ 
able to lay down our life in the hope of proving 
it to a company of fools. It should be added 
that although in the abstract order two and two 
are certainly four, still in the distorting 
atmosphere of our material interests, the mere 
mathematical statement becomes often ante¬ 
cedently improbable; it depends whether black is 
white, and that depends upon circumstances. 


XLI 


W E must not envy a man his horse or his 
ass, and if we are well advised, we shall, 
in most cases, decline to envy his taste. 


XLII 


T HE condition of rude health is not that 
which is most readily adapted to the 
appreciation or pursuit of the highest things, and 
there is something to be said for the saint who 
built his monastery in a marsh. 
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XLIII 


I T becomes increasingly difficult to be original, 
but as a tour de force it is somehow always 
possible. 


XLIV 


T HE most surprising thing about human 
nature is not so much the way in which 
men hoodwink each other, as the manner in which 
they impose on themselves. 


XLV 


O WING to the multiplicity of interests, the 
man who is supposed to be at home often 
finds himself rather abroad. 


XLVI 


"^JNEASY lies the bed that bears the clown. 


XLVII 


T HEY say that the fashion of this world 
passes away, but it is only succeeded by 
another, so that the folly is always with us. 
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XLVIII 

I T is not necessary to be unintelligible in order 
to make sure of being misunderstood. 

XLIX 

I T is easier to die for one’s convictions than 
to live in conformity with many of them. 
But most people who think that they could die 
for their convictions would, in that case, simply 
perish for their prejudgments. 


L 

T HE best commentary on the advantages of 
solitude is found in our experience of the 
average social circle. 


LI 


W E do well to take things as they are, 
on the condition that they no longer de¬ 
ceive us. 


LII 


A LL our standards notwithstanding, including 
those of state education, the man who 
deceives himself is more contemptible in our 
eyes than the man who deceives others. 
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LIII 


W HEN you have been guilty of an ungen¬ 
erous action, get beforehand with your 
possible accuser by charging him with dishonour. 


LIV 


I N the presence of some other men it is 
difficult to escape from being proud. 


LV 


'''P'HE measure of knowledge is the measure 
X of responsibility, which wisdom teaches 
us to avoid; for this reason the great secret of 
life is that of dissociation. 


LVI 


T HE expression of the greater truths may be 
possible without cynicism, but the sar¬ 
donic mood is inevitable. 


LVI I 


W ITH a little philosophy we can afford, 
after all, to be generous and to forgive 
the world. 
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LVIII 


T HE priest is difficult to tolerate, and more 
difficult to dispense with. 


LIX 


w 


HEN we cease to believe in the priest we 
are disposed to believe in the sorcerer. 


LX 


T HERE are certain conditions under which 
it is more sinful to keep the law than to 
break it. 


LXI 


C ONTENTMENT is, generally speaking, a 
' meanness rather than a virtue. 


LXI I 


F IRST among the liberal prejudices is that 
which enjoins tolerance for the opinions 
of our neighbours. 
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LXIII 

I F it be necessary to choose between the 
spoutings of an itinerant preacher and the 
reflections and inductions of a Belfast address, 
we should prefer Baxter to Tyndall. 


LXIV 


W E clothe our earthly kings in tinsel to 
show that their superiority is fictitious, 
and because there is no royalty in the man, we 
locate it, by way of satire, in his garments. 


LXV 


T HE chief hindrance to our appreciation of 
the rough diamonds of humanity is the 
almost insuperable difficulty of cutting and 
polishing them. 


LX VI 


P ARENTAL selfishness is well illustrated by 
the suffering which we should have spared 
to our children if we had abstained from the 
wedded state. 


c 
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LX VII 


H OMELY truths are not imprudently 
adorned by a setting of paradox. 


LXVIII 


T O preserve a secret is difficult, but it is easy 
to keep up the mystery where there is no 

secret. 


LXIX 


B Y dipping our Brummagem jewels in the 
Styx of everlasting, we try to fashion for 
our unhappy souls an eternal bauble. 


LXX 


W E are “all things to all men,” not that 
we may “win all,” but because sin¬ 
cerity is difficult to practise and is uniformly 
unwelcome. 


LXXI 


T HE man who tells the truth and is accounted 
as a false witness can, in the last resource, 
dispense with being believed, because he has the 
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truth to support him ; but it is hard on the man 
who speaks falsely to find no credit, because, in 
the last resource, there is no consolation in his 
inventions. Hence it happens often that the 
truthful man commands our respect and the liar 
our sympathy. 


LXXII 

T HE greatness of man is well exemplified by 
the fact that with a little gift of bitterness 
he is able to rail at the world and yet not be 
guilty of blasphemy. 


LXXIII 

I T has been said that the friendship of this 
world is enmity with God, and yet it is not 
clear that the enemy of God is in any sense a 
friend of the public. 

LXXIV 

T HAT truth is at the bottom of a well is with 
some people a sufficient justification for 
allowing it to remain there. 
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LXXV 


E VERY pledge contains at least one implicit 
which is the material of a reservation, 
and therefore the arsjesuitica is ineradicable in 
human relations. 


LXXVI 


T HE mind of the age is better illustrated by 
the deflections of its public opinion than 
by its pronounced lapses from virtue. 


LXXVII 


T HE man who dies for his opinions is scarcely 
less impossible than the man who 
maintains them at the sword’s point. 


LXXVIII 


I F you encourage a man in the belief that all 
his geese are swans, he will give you many 
opportunities of stealing his chickens. 


LXXIX 


A MONG the paradoxes of the modern life is 
the person who denies himself by saying 
that he is out to others. 
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LXXX 

I T is sorrowful, and all that, when our friends 
forget us ; yet there is a certain consolation 
derived legitimately enough from the opportunity 
of taking pity on ourselves. But who shall con¬ 
dole with us when an ill-starred fate ordains that 
some of our friends remember us, in spite of 
everything ? 


LXXXI 


P ERHAPS, after all, we can afford to eat, 
drink and be merry, for, on the whole, it 
is tolerably certain that to-morrow we do not die. 


LXXXI 1 

I T is said that we owe everything to Nature, 
but it is not so generally realised that in 
this respect many of us do what we can to pay 
off old scores. 


LXXXIII 


I F there were not so much vacancy in the 
universe there would not be room for so 
much mere wind. 
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LXXXIV 


T HE practice of painting among women has 
been clumsily cultivated; it remains a 
bad imitation of Nature, whereas it might be a 
great art. 


LXXXV 

I T is thought that a certain delicate langour 
comports well with good breeding, but it is 
more certain that the sense of a great weariness 
is most natural to the full experience of the mind. 


LXXXVI 


T HOSE who are weary of well doing might 
almost be excused for working evil that 
good might come of it. 


LXXXVI I 


U NIVERSAL good sense would make social 
life, as at present constituted, impossible, 
for there would no longer be rich or poor, kings 
or subjects. Let us therefore be thankful for 
the fools who continue to insure the permanence 
of an order with which we can scarcely dispense, 
however much we may realise its imperfections. 
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LXXXVIII 


T HOSE who would espouse the cause of 
intellectual truth are not unnaturally in a 
difficulty on account of the uncertainty of things, 
but to do outrage to accepted opinions is usually 
to be on the side of the angels. 


LXXXIX 


W HETHER we come into this life for our 
instruction must remain an open quest¬ 
ion, but it is quite certain that most of us learn 
little that is very important during the course 
of it. 


xc 

D R. JOHNSON was a great critic, who on 
many occasions was not less than cen¬ 
sorious, but any story of ghostly apparitions 
commanded his silent reverence. There are 
other persons who are critical and hyper-critical 
when they detect that the truth has been alloyed 
with the non-truth, but they experience a pro¬ 
found respect for an unvarnished lie. 
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XCI 


A SURFACE of commonplace often enables 
a man of genius to escape observation. 

XCII 


T HOUGH it is difficult to avoid being natural, 
in the last resource it is necessary. 


xcm 


G IVE your children the ordinary course of 
instruction, even in matters of religion, 
and keep your conscience easy; time may work 
wonders. 


xciv 


I N most cases the metaphorical horse is not 
dead but sleeping, and we should there¬ 
fore continue to flog it. 


xcv 

I T is, on the whole, a good accommodation that 
the world is satisfied with appearances, 
because it is not likely to acquire a more sub¬ 
stantial ground of contentment. 
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XCVI 


M ANY by-ways of character are still awaiting 
investigation—as, for example, the in¬ 
scrutable connection between conscientious 
earnestness and the evil savours of the common¬ 
place. 


xcvii 




W HEN a thing has been said before, there 
is a certain originality in trying to say 
it behind—i.e., by reversing it. 


XCVIII 


T HERE are some points of view from which 
the crimes of the Borgias may be less 
offensive than the Non-conformist conscience. 


xcix 


W E have believed in ourselves so long that 
at times it seems almost desirable to 
believe in others. 


c 

R IDICULOUS people talk of the equation 
of man; but in most cases he is merely a 
vulgar fraction. 
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Cl 

T HE toper and gamester are less apart from 
the things that matter than the lovers of 
manly sports; it may be difficult to reclaim the 
one class, but it may be impossible to convince 
the other. 


T HE Cross is a high symbol, but as the mark 
of a man’s parentage when he forgets the 
unwritten code of courtesy it is not exactly 
venerable. 

cm 

T HE rite of lustration is not in itself a high 
office, but it prevents undue interference 
with the odour of sanctity. 


T HE Latin Church dismembered the Eucha¬ 
rist on the ground that it was impossible 
to divide it—a singular act of subtlety I 
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cv 

B USINESS was made for man and not man 
for his business: do not allow it to interfere 
too impertinently with the natural pleasures of 
unpunctuality. 


cvi 

W HEN a woman has betrayed you, keep 
friends with her; it offers so many 
opportunities. 


evil 

O WHAT is a received opinion ? A. 

• Something which is accepted by every¬ 
one without inquiry.—Q. Why is it regarded as 
consecrated in a peculiar manner ? A. Because 
men always sanctify their idleness to excuse it. 


cvm 

T HE man who is in such a hurry that he 
cannot call his soul his own is probably 
parting with it too cheaply. 
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CIX 

I F men returned to their houses exhibiting in 
their outward appearance that which they 
are actually within, how often would they be 
killed on the doorsteps as something outside 
Nature! 


cx 


W HERE there’s a will there’s a way, but 
the way is sometimes saved a good 
deal of rough usage by the fact that there is a 
will to avoid it. 


cxi 


I T is said that everything comes to those who 
can wait, but what commonly comes is the 
end, and this finds them unprepared. 


CXII 


A MONG the arts of divination that of writing 
history is the most specious, and, perhaps, 
one of the most misleading. It is guess-work, 
founded on documents of which many are doubt¬ 
ful and all imperfect, but out of which it con- 
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structs materials, as a seeress finds visions in 
coffee-grounds. 


CXIII 

T is permissible to advance the great causes 
even by the method of the cynics. 


cxiv 


I F you are in search of the purse of Fortun- 
atus, be sure that you do not wear the ring 
of invisibility. 


cxv 


A MAN who forgets his aspirates is pardon¬ 
able on account of his limitations, but the 
man who remembers them when it is too late 
and goes back in haste to collect them is outside 
the pale of forgiveness. 


cxvi 


T O do unto others what we wish they would 
do unto us is to find ourselves not 
infrequently done; yet when we do unto others 
as they actually do unto us in the end we are 
frequently undone. 
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CXVII 


I T is difficult to accept the evidences of the 
soul, but as to those of the body it is 
impossible. 


CXVIII 


A S regards the world, we should all of us sue 
for separation if we could secure it with 
alimony, and then, after a decent interval, most of 
us would institute another suit for the restitution 
of conjugal rights. 


cxix 


W HEN the Roman procurator asked: 

*• What is truth ? ”—and did not wait 
for a reply, he was lamentably wrong; but if 
anyone were so foolish as to ask the same quest¬ 
ion at this day, he would waste his time by 
taking much note of the testimonies. 


cxx 


L ET no man dare to trifle with the truth 
which is eternal, but, on the other hand, 
let no man forbid another his reasonable recre¬ 
ation at skittles. 
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CXXI 

A S a concession of la haute convenance , it may 
be added: The truths of this world are 
usually so unimportant that their sophistication 
is also a trifling matter, but out of reverence to 
the greater truths it is an act of politeness to 
respect their pale images and passing shadows. 

CXXII 

I T is seldom wise to deny, more especially 
when you do not know, but to differentiate 
is always prudent, and skilful differentiation can 
take the heart out of most things. 


CXXIII 


W HEN, therefore, defeat is at hand in a 
trial of dialectical skill, he who would 
be saved must differentiate. 


cxxiv 

I T is a sweet and reasonable occupation to 
ameliorate the old doctrines by explaining 
them; let it be done with great discrimination, 
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but done thoroughly; only on this condition is it 
permissible to throw away the sediment which 
remains in the retort. In other words, to remedy 
the imperfections of the old ideas, it is highly 
necessary on occasion to empty terms and 
phrases of their accepted significance, that they 
may receive subsequently a new and more 
adequate expression. 


cxxv 


T O combat an opinion is as often as not to 
strengthen it; if you would really destroy 
it, do homage to it, and then interpret skilfully. 


cxxvi 


D O not crassly expose the accepted fallacy ; 

handle it at need carefully, as ope who 
knows and is pitiful; speak well of it, and take 
out its heart skilfully. 


cxxvii 


T HE parade of moral sentiments is frequently 
offensive to good taste. Such sentiments 
are like the laws of personal cleanliness, to be 
practised as much as possible in private. 
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CXXVIII 


W HEN Martin Luther uttered his Pecca 
fortiter : " Sin boldly ; 99 he proved 

himself greater as a moralist than as a reformer, 
and he made a secret concordat with the Church 
of which he was the opponent. In that profound 
maxim lies all the science of the casuists. 


cxxix 


M OST of our obvious moralities have their 
antitheses ; as for example, cleanliness 
is next to Godliness, but this is on the principle 
that the nearer the Church the further from 
God. 


cxxx 

C ONVENTIONAL morality is like elemen¬ 
tary education—all that is needed by the 
bourgeois. 


cxxxi 


O UR artificial standards of morality are the 
chief hindrance to real goodness, but one 
source of consolation is that the law is always of 
no effect. 
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CXXXII 


T HOSE who place good conduct before right 
thinking are still children in the classes. 


CXXXIII 


T HE respectable and well-behaved man has 
usually something in his atmosphere 
which recalls a bad style of prose in literature. 


cxxxrv 


T HE duty which we owe to society is readily 
enforced on our notice when we infringe 
its code of futilities; but the criticism is apt to 
ignore the credit which we should receive from 
society for our consent to be included in its 
ranks. 


cxxxv 

B AD form in conduct is like ungrammatical 
English; eccentricity is like English 
as she is spoke ” by the foreigners; elegance 
in deportment is like beauty in diction* At the 
same time, there are certain originalities which, 
though bizarre, are not only pardonable but 
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attractive, like a decadent or flamboyant style 
in literature. 


cxxxvi 


C ULTIVATE the society of the sanguine 
man occasionally as a set off to your own 
dejection, but do not let him persuade you; you 
are liable to be lost by him who so frequently 
loses himslf. 


CXXXVII 

E XERCISE, fresh air, common sense, 
hygienic considerations and the sports¬ 
manlike spirit—these five but, in spite of such 
distractions, at last the janua vitae ! Eh hien ! 
Apres vous , mon ami ! Voila ! comment se fait! 


CXXXVIII 

T HERE are two things which no tongue can 
express fully—the solitude in which in¬ 
tellectual recollection is found, and the void 
which is social life. 
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CXXXIX 


T HE world is only intelligible as a pageant 
—its allurements are too specious, its 
catastrophies too fantastic, its joys too transient 
and frequently too ridiculous for us to take 
them quite seriously; but it is admirable as a 
panorama, a procession and a mystery show. 


CXL 

I N place of the counsels of perfection and the 
practice of the heroic virtues, we choose 
rather to be governed by the Counsels of 
Caiaphas and to put aside the responsibility 
with Pilate. 
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I 

T HE search after truth is like the search of 
Orpheus for Eurydice. Most of us 
descend into the depths and return with the 
shadow. 


ii 


T HE flesh is naturally hateful, but from long 
association we have become partially 
accustomed to it. 


iii 


T HE last lesson of a liberal education is 
that, at least in the ordinary course, 
there is nothing that matters. 
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IV 

I T is only by continually putting off that one 
ever gets anything done. 

v 

T HAT Enoch and Elias were taken away, 
and that their place no longer knows 
them, is less surprising than the assurance that 
they are yet to return. 


VI 

A MONG intellectual occupations there are 
few which are so completely satisfying as 
a successful practice of confusing the issues; 
there is nothing else which conduces so long to 
hinder honest argument from coming to the 
enjoyment of its own. 


VII 


P ESSIMISM is chiefly a pose, and optimism 
is largely a delusion. 
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VIII 


T HE intelligence at the centre of things is 
an axiom rather than a personality. 


IX 


L IBERTY, equality, fraternity—these three, 
and the greatest of these is verbiage. 


x 

A S the opinions of the majority of persons 
are quite immaterial, it is really a little 
quixotic to attempt to lead them into truth. 


XI 


T HE positive man is a nuisance, but there 
is a grim consolation in the knowledge 
that he is almost invariably in the wrong. 


XII 


I T is a lamentable fact that the most decorated 
falsehood is sure to have a grain of truth 
in it: a sophisticated world, my masters I 
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XIII 

I T is the fool and the false prophet who, like 
their father Balaam, give an ear when 
the ass speaks; and hence the men of under¬ 
standing turn down another street when there 
are miracles performed in the neighbourhood. 

xrv 

T HE naked truth has occasionally some 
reason to be ashamed. 

xv 

I NTO any church with which we may feel 
drawn to affiliate it is prudent to carry a 
great reservation ; that is, we should “ still keep 
something” to ourselves “we scarcely tell to 
any.” 


XVI 


B EING troubled about many things, some 
men come home late; but if they re¬ 
membered the one thing needful they might 
never come home at all. 
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XVII 

I F most of us must confess with Wolsey, the 
great Cardinal, that we have failed in the 
service of God, we can at least say, truthfully, 
that we have not served our country, or even its 
King; and, on Dr. Johnson’s understanding that 
u patriotism is the last resourse of a scoundrel,” 
this also, in the ultimate resource, may entitle 
us to consideration. 


XVIII 


I T is better to contradict even for the sake of 
contradiction than to reflect only the 
opinion of other men. 


XIX 


W HEN thieves fall out there is a chance 
for the honest man to pick the pockets 
of the combatants. 


xx 


T HE ambition of many people to prove their 
long descent is only the primordial ape 
moving for recognition. 
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XXI 


T HE secret of success is to mistake the 
small things for great, resolutely. 


XXII 


S UCH is our astuteness at the present day 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
deceive any one, even ourselves. 


XXIII 


T O believe on the authority of others may be 
highly recommended to children, and 
these are always in the majority. 


XXIV 


F 'EW people have time to think at first 
hand, but derived opinions are good 
enough for most subjects. 


xxv 


T HE spirit of perversity forgot his cunning 
for a moment when he invented direct 

lying. 
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XXVI 

I N respect of man’s wickedness on the one 
and of his sufferings on the other hand, let 
us agree to condone everything, for peace sake 
—and what does it matter ? 


XXVII 


A CCORDING to Euclid, a point has no 
parts, and therefore a man of parts can 
have no point about him. 


XXVIII 


T HE face of the Church is the face of 
Christ, but her past is that of the spirit 
which has said unto itself: I will avenge. It is 
indeed a vengeance legend prolonged through 
the centuries. 


XXIX 


N ECESSITY may be the mother ot inven¬ 
tion, but some of our many inventions 
are the parents of numberless false necessities. 
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XXX 

T HE poetic images in which we clothe our 
human conceptions are taken too often 
for the realities which are inconceivable. 


XXXI 


A NALOGIES are essentially shallow; it is 
indispensable that they should take at 
first sight; it is not at all essential, and usually 
scarcely possible, that they should obtain really. 
Their chief art is in their colourable pretence. 


XXXII 

T HE sense of humour has saved many situa¬ 
tions, while the lack of it has rendered 
many philosophical systems ridiculous; and yet, 
in the face of the great problems, it is difficult 
to see the congruity of any comic element. 


XXXIII 

T HE proverbial saying concerning two of a 
trade may lead us to encourage frankness 
rather than to practise it. 
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XXXIV 


I T is useless for man to be in haste if the poet 
is right in saying that wisdom lingers. 


xxxv 


T HE vulgar crowd which was hated by 
Horace has at least one moral advantage 
over the crowd which externally has differ¬ 
entiated itself from vulgarity; it is less enslaved 
by hollow conventions. 


xxxvi 

P ROTESTANTISM is not so much a derelic¬ 
tion of creed as a virus of atmosphere. 

XXXVII 


T HERE is much that can be adduced to 
serve as an impeachment of literature, 
but it offers great opportunities for misleading 
others and this is always a consolation, as indeed 
it is sometimes a benefit. 


XXXVIII 


T HE actual is distinguished from the fan¬ 
tastic by its comparative stupidity. 
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XXXIX 

T HERE is a feeling of intellectual reassur¬ 
ance at the discovery of some new con¬ 
spiracy, because it brings out the fact that 
certain things, in the opinions of some people, 
are worth the trouble of conspiring about. 


XL 

I F there is anything so despicable as the 
common spirit of the hireling, it is that 
which usually characterises the master who 
•employs him. 

XLI 

T HE necessity of obedience to the ruling 
conventions is an implicit of daily life. 

XLII 

W E tolerate motor cars, we revere electrical 
traction, we dream of flying machines; 
and yet we are so inconsiderate as to object to 
rapid masses. 
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XLIII 

S OME devotional exercises seem based on 
the principle that time is of the essence of 
the consideration. 



XLIV 

ATHOLIC doctrine has the advantage of a 
going concern which carries a large sur- 
to reserve account. 


XLV 

A N epigram is almost necessarily a mis¬ 
statement, because truth is too sober to 
sparkle. 


XLVI 


T HE world is said to have been created out 
of nothing, and the beau monde , which is 
regarded as its only considerable part, illustrates 
its derivation by constantly relapsing therein. 


XLVII 

I N these days we are very tolerant and 
merciful; very patient and forgiving in our 
opinions; we are even liberal, but in most cases 
it is over things which for us have ceased to signify. 
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XLVIII 


A KNOWLEDGE of modern chemistry is a 
stepping-stone to alchemy, in the same 
way that shorthand is a mode of advance to 
literature. 


XLIX 


M AN in virtue of his ancestry was born 
enthroned; but his history has been 
the narrative of his abdication. 


L 

S OME old myths tell us that once there were 
kings of intelligence who reigned on earth; 
in this case, the historical period is concerned 
with an interregnum. 


LI 


A S regards the reputed actualities, it is 
difficult not to be inexact, but inexacti¬ 
tude is fortunately of no consequence. 


LII 


T HE life of Bohemianism is on the near 
side of the kingdom of heaven and on 
the off side is the life of the world. 
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§ i-MAN AND NATURE 


A.—PHASES OP THB SOUL UNDER AN 
INTERDICT. 


T HERE is a tavern by the way, which is 
called the 41 Stingo Tavern,” at the end 
of a dry and dusty lane which has forgotten 
that there are wells of water, and that rain in 
summer is possible. But those who enter the 
tavern and ask for Stingo find none sold upon 
the premises, as it is said that there is no 
demand; and they are reduced to quench their 
thirst with halfpenny ale. This tavern is an 
epitome of the external order in respect of 
man’s soul. That order has advertised from the 
beginning that it sells Stingo—the strong cup 
which is needed by the soul—but there is none 
in the bar or the cellars. 


* 
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ii 

I T is permissible for the wise man to admire 
Nature when it has ceased to deceive him; 
prior to this he is an enthusiast, and although 
the external order has great moments and 
occasionally great lights, many misconstructions 
follow. 


hi 


N ATURE is meretricious and highly 
coloured; she is also indiscriminate and 
violent, extreme in likes and dislikes, full of 
intuitions and inconsequence; in all these 
ways, she is like a true woman, and having 
regard to what we know of her history, she is 
assuredly a woman with a past. 


IV 


T HE analogies of Nature are disconcerting; 

they quench rather than encourage the 
best aspirations of man. 


v 

I T is better to fall into the hands of the great 
angels—even into those of Samael, the 
angel of death—than into the hands of Nature. 
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VI 

N ATURE is like the Bourbon dynasty; it 
never learns and it never forgets. But 
It is justified in its diplomacy, for it knows how 
to keep its secrets. 


VII 

N ATURB is an antagonism which has been 
adjusted to make life possible. 


VIII 

T HE universe is itself an adjustment, as a 
lens is accommodated to the eye. 


IX 

I N the great book of the soul there is a secret 
story of Nature, in which she is called 
Perdita, or Fair and False; for she is truly a 
serpent asleep. 


« 
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X 

T O distract us in our search for the hidden 
manna, and the bread of angels, Nature, 
by an obvious pleasantry, has provided loaves 
and fishes. 


XI 

A ND yet it is well that we should permit 
ourselves sometimes to be softened by 
Nature, to take pleasure for a season in the 
sunlight and to caress the flowers. These are 
distractions which are innocent, if not indulged 
too frequently. But the continual company of 
Nature in her ordinary aspects is as undesirable 
for the philosophical mind as that of a frivolous 
woman. 


XII 

M AN condescends towards Nature by a 
necessity of his condition, much in the 
way that a king is compelled to choose his 
associates among persons who are his inferiors 
in rank. 
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XIII 


N ATURE is a standing marvel, but it is only 
the fool of science who says that there 
is no other. 


XIV 

B Y many approximations and after many 
tentatives we at last get the better of 
Nature. 


xv 

T HE live laws of Nature are not inherent 
in matter, and the fact that they are 
constant is because the sovereign will is in¬ 
fallible. 


XVI 

W HEN we have quite forgotten Nature a 
sudden recurrence thereto has almost 
the freshness of a new experience. 
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XVII 

W HEN we have in fine grown weary of the 
Light of Nature, we may find an oppor¬ 
tunity to take note of the radiance from the 
Light of the World. 


XVIII 

I T is the sickly sweets of creation which 
make us long for the strong viands of 
eternity. “ Our soul loatheth this light food,” 
said the Israelites, in the course of their 
symbolic journey. 

XIX 

A LL this notwithstanding, Nature, apart 
from Science, is like a great romance, 
full of mystery and high seeming, produced in a 
Gothic folio, with a cover of hide and antique 
clasps of metal; but Nature as scrutinised by 
Science, is like the text of the same romance 
edited by a member of the folk-lore societies, 
with horn spectacles to keep off the light of the 
pages. 
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B.—THE INTERDICT ANNULLED 


XX 

T HERE is a little spell-bound lake, which 
the bright sky has enchanted, so that it is 
always clear and smooth. It has a sky set apart 
to itself, and this is never clouded; it is a soft 
and dreamy blue through all the day, and at 
night the stars shine there. Who reads this 
parable rightly ? 


xxi 

T HE key-note of the soul is solemnity, even 
as Nature herself, though occasionally 
grotesque, is never comic. 


XXII 

I F we would escape the fascination and 
sorcery of external and perishable things, 
we should neither misconstrue their advantages 
nor minimise their charms. 
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XXIII 


E ARTH alone is perishable, and prepares to 
depart like a dream. 


xxiv 


A CERTAIN ceremony requires to be adopted 
towards Nature, because she does not 
improve with too much familiarity. She is a 
torchlight procession, which it is well to follow 
at a distance. At the same time, let us believe 
that her pageant is moving towards that temple 
whither we ourselves are certainly bound. 


xxv 


N ATURE is like humanity, in course of 
reclamation; she is not obdurate and she 
is not in reality perverse; she responds affec¬ 
tionately to the least attention and kindness on 
the part of man. 


XXVI 

I N things that are universal the law always 
prevails; and this, properly regarded, is a 
consolation for the heart as well as an assurance 
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for the mind. Neither gaps nor violent tran¬ 
sitions exist in Nature or the archetypes. 


XXVII 


T HE world of mind is wider than the world 
of matter, as it is indeed older. In the 
unsounded depths of its oceans lies the past of 
all the universes; on its heights are stars that 
we never see in the common daylight of 
consciousness. What fields for exploration— 
what vistas of great adventure 1 


XXVIII 


T HE child cries for the moon; to the grown 
man it would not be so much impossible 
as undesirable. Who are we that we should be 
content with a satellite, when we can possess 
the Universe ? 


XXIX 


T HE Wise Men did not come from the East 
which is indicated by the compass. They 
performed a philosophical journey from an 
Orient which is close at hand, even at our doors, 
and yet is very far away from most of us. 
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XXX 


W HAT we describe as the debt of Nature 
is rather the debt of folly, and in this 
connection it may be mentioned that the wise 
man does not die. 


XXXI 


M AN is greater than the universe, in which 
respect the contained exceeds the 
container. 


XXXII 


T HE sea in itself has no great and un¬ 
searchable secrets, but it awakens the 
sense of mystery in the great depths of the soul, 
and these are full of secrets. 


XXXIII 


W HEN the natural man is a prey to 
disappointment or sorrow, he can turn 
to Nature for consolation ; he can seek it in the 
solitude of vast woods and in the companionship 
of the great sea. He has a right to demand it 
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from these, because he is their kindred. But 
when a man has entered upon those grounds of 
which Nature knows nothing, his perfect 
consolation is not to be found in her, and in the 
hour of his need he learns that he is truly alone. 


T HE keynote of creation is modesty, and its 
spirit is that of concealment. 


xxxv 


S TARS utter speech unto stars, but their mes¬ 
sages are those of man ; he lends them his 
eloquence; and when they speak, it is with his 
voice. 


xxxvi 


T HERE are depths in the universe which 

give up strange forms, as the sea gives 
up monsters. 


XXXVII 


N ATURE does not testify to the things 
which are beyond her, but the things 
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which are beyond testify to the heart of man in 
spite of the silence of Nature. 


XXXVIII 

T HE silence of the universe must undoubtedly 
at first affright us; but instead of saying, 
in our discouragement, that we cannot hear the 
voice of Nature, we should question rather 
whether she does not herself hearken continually 
to an irresistible voice without which all that 
would be nothing. 


XXXIX 

T HIS notwithstanding, her reticence, her 
secrecy, her essential love of mystery and 
recurring hint of the unknown, are the real 
fascinations of Nature. Her scientific study is 
part of the curse of our unrest. She is, properly 
speaking, the material of divination. Geomancy 
is more profitable than geography, and astrology 
is superior to astronomy, But this is said by 
way of paradox, and carries with it a second 
meaning. 
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XL 


T HE Light of the true world is darkness 
unto this. 


XLI 


T HE Kingdom of Nature can be understood 
only by the light of the Kingdom of Grace, 
and the legend of the Holy Graal therefore 
explains it better than natural selection or the 
survival of the fittest. 


XL1I 


B ELIEVE in the great things, follow the 
quest thereof, set aside all to reach them, 
but do not say that you find their warrant in 
Nature. 


XLIII 


H OW many paths seem to lead nowhere; to 
end in a cuL de sac ; to be lost suddenly 
amidst rank vegetation, and come to a startling 
stop at the brink of a precipice! And we follow 
them all our days! Yet there is some consolation 
in the ruling of the common judgment against 
these and the other appearances: that which 
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seems to lead nowhere may end in the infinite; 
the wall of the cul de sac may have a postern 
which gives upon fairyland; and on the steep 
sides of the precipice there may be rough and 
adventurous steps, going down to a great sea, 
where ships can be hired for crossing. 


XLIV 


N ATURE is a looking glass in which every 
person beholds his own reflection. 


XLV 


T HE manifest light is as darkness to the 
concealed light, because no one affirms 
that all whatsoever which we see is more than 
the shadow of reality. 


T HE other world is not so much behind the 
veil as just outside the reach of the eye, 
and that barely. 


T HERE is light in the height, for the star is 
over the height, and there is hope in the 
depth, for the star is also in the sea. 
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XLVIII 


W E behold the parable of Nature shining 
with many emblazonments, but we 
have yet to see its morality. 


XLIX 


T HE world without is interesting by reason 
of its curiosities, but the world within is 
important on account of its mysteries. 


L 

A GREAT poet tells us that we receive only 
what we give, and it is for this reason 
that man is the creditor of the universe. 


Ll 


T HE stars are nearer to man than the dust 
which he treads beneath his feet, but the 
dust also contains the matter of the stars. 


LIl 


T HERE are no waste substances in Nature; 

the term is a technical description applied 
to things the use *of which has not yet been 
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manifested. To occasional investigation they 
have already yielded valuable results. The 
waste substances of humanity are in the same 
position—nothing is useless in reality and 
nothing is irreclaimable. 


LIll 

T H E universe exists for its intelligences; and 
for man—in so far as he can use it, it 
exists for the use of man. 


LIV 

N ATURE is a tonic in our joy and a certain 
consolation in our sorrow, but there are 
tears which she cannot dry. 


LV 

W E have passed, doubtless,already through 
many stars, as a traveller passes through 
cities, and many more remain for our formal 
visitation. But in the end we shall turn again 
home. 
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LVI 


N ATURE is in that strange mystic state 
described in the sacred writings; in other 
words, being dead, she yet testifleth. 


LVII 


N ATURE is like a great mass-book in which 
many unlettered brethren read without 
knowing its language. This notwithstanding, 
their good intention may join them to the great 
meaning. 


LVIII 


A ND in fine, after many rogations, we reach 
the secret place which opens upon pre¬ 
cincts that are still more secret, upon certain 
penetralia, wherein is a strong wine which is 
sold to all comers. 
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§ 2-AIDS to morality 


I 

M ORALITY is not the end of life, but 
rather its beginning. 


n 


I 


T is the condition of everything, but in itself 
it can give nothing. 


iii 


P OSSESSION is nine points of the law of 
nations; renunciation is the whole point 
of the law of grace. 


IV 


V ICE is its own victim, which it immolates 
continually, until the term of its expiation 
is attained. 
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T HE uncertainties which for superficial 
persons militate against the moral law 
do not even detract from its authority for minds 
that are enlightened by justice. 


O N the whole, it is better to be ruled by law 
than by mercy, just as most people would 
prefer to suffer than be patronised. 


T HE more we reflect thereon, the less can 
we assign any limit to the moral con¬ 
sequences of the love of truth. 


E VEN necessity itself is subject to the law, 
however much it may disown it. 


T HOSE who flee into the desert may often 
find company therein, for the flesh and 
the devil will follow them. 
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X 

O NE of the last limitations to be overcome 
by the human mind is the idea that law 
is an external force regulating the universe, 
whereas it is the mode under which the universe 
manifests of necessity. 


XI 

C OVETOUSNESS is a cardinal virtue when 
it is directed to imperishable things. 


XII 

B Y the proper comprehension of the social 
law we begin to understand the divine 

law. 


XIII 

T HE first commandment is kept by the man 
who knows because it impels him and the 
other ordinances because they are trifles—in other 
words, because they are social necessities. 
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XIV 

T HE natural laws are subject, after all, only 
to small infractions; to live on any plane 
is to fulfil the law. 


V ICE, like poverty, has strange companions, 
but it is true also that the wise man never 
knows with whom he may awake in the morning. 


I T is perhaps in the excess of their enthusiasm 
when prophets tell us that man is desperately 
wicked; he has actually made those outward 
laws by which he endeavours to be governed. 

XVII 

I T is in virtue of the law of solidarity that the 
innocent pays for the guilty, and the law is 
really just, for we are all the creditors of 
humanity, and humanity is responsible for the 
insolvent. 
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XVIII 


T HE counsels of perfection are, on the whole, 
easier than the practice of the cardinal 
virtues, for there is something that supports one 
in heroism which is wanting amidst the common 
round of duty. 




§3-IF LOVE BE OURS 


I 

In respect of our social and worldly life, apart 
from all communication of graces, let it be 
granted, in the first place, as follows :— 

1. It is unseemly to challenge the conventions 
which are universally admitted, as, for 
example, that love is enough. 

2. It is more easy to be on the side of the 
angels than on that of men. 

3. To confess that love also is vanity is said to 
be a sign that old age has at length over¬ 
taken us. Let us not then confess it with 
our lips, if we would still pass for young. 
But we shall be constrained to admit in 
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secret that we have revised most of our 
notions—even about love. 

4. Charity is the greatest of all virtues, but it 
is sometimes practised most successfully at 
a distance. 

5. The desire to be up and doing is one of the 
last enemies to be overcome by the disciple 
of wisdom; it is so nearly like active 
benevolence. 

6. The charity which begins at home is not 
very often exercised towards the household 
mouse in the trap. 

7. It may be true that the same species of 
mercy should be exercised towards the 
refuse of humanity that pious persons extend 
towards diseased dogs, but we must not 
have the courage of our opinions. 

S. It is more than we can do to tolerate 
ourselves, without having to extend the same 
lenience to our neighbours. 

9. The extension of acquaintance with the 
poor and the destitute raises the charity 
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which succours them almost to the height of 
a supernatural virtue, 

10. Despite intellectual detachment, it is difficult 
not to love the little children, at least from 
a distance. 

11. Charity towards individuals is desirable and 
in the higher directions essential, but it is 
sometimes so difficult that it is elevated 
to a counsel of perfection ; fortunately, we 
are not compelled to extend it towards 
nations. 

12. The chief difficulty about loving our 
neighbour not infrequently arises from the 
fact that we have seen him. 

13 If there is one thing which is ultimately as 
wearisome as to marry a man for his money, 
it is to marry him for his love ; his money, 
on the whole, is probably less coarse and 
contaminating. 

14. From the modern marriage market one 
turns with instinctive relief to the com¬ 
paratively trivial iniquities of Baia and 
Pompeii. 
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15. We should find a better reason for con¬ 
tinuing in the married state if we could put 
away the wives of our friends. 

16. We contract marriages as we contract 
fevers, partly through pure misfortune, but 
largely through negligence. 

17. When we have sufficiently considered 
humanity, it becomes easy to love God. 


II 

T HE heart, however, is called in fine out of 
bondage; or Egypt, with all its ways, 
dissolves like a city of mirage in the awakening 
to a life of grace. 


hi 

T HE human heart becomes less implacable, 
in proportion as it is more disposed to 
ennui. Hatred is an exhausting passion, and 
the man who is subject to boredom soon wearies 
of the notion of vengeance. 
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IV 


T HE heroic virtues themselves are some¬ 
times an expression of our weariness; we 
begin to be unselfish when we are tired of living 
for ourselves. 


v 

I T is not very difficult to forgive, but not to 
remember the iniquities is a divine 
attribute, and so is hard of attainment. 


VI 


B EAUTY is like the lost word; it is only 
known by its substitutes. 


VII 


T HE strongest link between man and man 
is perhaps the bondage of a common 
misfortune. 


VIII 


L ET us relinquish the material affections, 
the foolish likings and attractions, of this 
world, to those who believe that they are certain 
to perish with the world. 
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IX 

TD Y cultivating external indifference we can 
U preserve the zeal of the heart instead of 
wasting it. 


x 

T OVE is the desire of the unknown, which 
J is equivalent to saying that Isis ceases to 
fascinate so soon as her mysteries are unveiled; 
for this reason love is prudently directed only 
to those objects in which there is always a heart 
of concealment. 


XI 


THIRST among the gifts of love is the in- 
A tuition of the absolute; for love is itself 
absolute, or it is nothing. 


XII 

T VOLUNTARY betrothal is one of the most 
V sacramental acts possible to humanity, 
and the motives which influenced certain divines 
of the sixteenth century in denying a sacramental 
value to that which follows it, is not less than 
an intellectual puzzle. 
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Kill 

T HE rite of marriage, in one sense, and then 
properly understood, is the highest of all 
the rites, because it consecrates the most 
difficult and rebellious of all the elements. 


XIV 

T HERE are many pictures of women but 
few true portraits; the best are in certain 
stained glass windows of ancient churches—so 
far is the woman who is photographed from her 
who is conceived. 


xv 

T HE secret of eternal life is that of love, 
and the secret of love is to live in others, 
both with them and for them. 


XVI 


T HE draughts of bitterness found in earthly 
love may at length lead to our salvation. 
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XVII 


W E must seek the noble, the true, the 
divine, not only for others, but in 

others. 


XVIII 


T HE understanding is made for truth and 
the heart for love ; but love is the desire 
of the beautiful, and beauty is the manifestation 
of truth. 


XIX 


T HE heart is a keepsake, to be returned, if 
possible, as it first was to the Giver; but, 
in any case, it will revert to Him in the great 
day of restitution. 


xx 


W E are nearest to the secret of love when 
we have only its eyes to look at. 

XXI 


T HE eyes of Love are divine eyes; its lips 
are spiritual benedictions; but its body is 
the body of death. 
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XXII 

I T is the heart only which truly speaks in the 
universe; it speaks in presages, signs and 
omens; it prophesies continually; it knows the 
past, the present and the future; it utters the 
watchwords of eternity. 


XXIII 


T HE souls of men are a string of precious 
pearls which have been broken asunder; 
but the golden thread which joined them will be 
ultimately restored, at which time the brethren 
will dwell together in unity. 


XXIV 


L OVE is the interfusion of the temporal and 
the eternal. 


XXV 


T HE soul in this life has indeed a certain 
alimony, but the inadequacy of the pro¬ 
vision compels it, in fine, to sue for the 
restitution of its conjugal rights. 


o 
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XXVI 


T HE man who can pronounce with mercy on 
the deeds which do outrage to mercy has 
almost attained that beneplacitum termino carens 
which we connect with divine judgments. 


XXVII 


I T is the love of dreams which mingles so 
much bitterness with the dreams of love. 

XXVIII 


I T is true, as the poet has said, that the heart 
needs a language; it is not true that it 
has found one. 


XXIX 


O UR hands are empty when those who are 
in need appeal to us, because we have 
squandered everything in response to the appeal 
of ourselves. 


xxx 


T RUE joy nourishes legitimate desires, and 
it directs us to the contemplation of the 
absolute beauty. 
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XXXI 

I N the order of perfect love, the sense of time 
is absence, and presence is the sense of 
eternity. 

XXXII 

L OVE has brought us into life, and it is love 
also that withdraws us into the wider 
lives which are beyond it. 


XXXIII 

P ATIENCE and longanimity are the qualities 
which we should expect in our fellow- 
creatures, and should exercise in regard to 
them; but at its highest Love belongs to 
eternity. 


xxxiv 

W E shall be married and divorced many 
times before the bells will ring for our 
true and indissoluble nuptials. 
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XXXV 


T HEREFORE the true marriages are to 
come, and on this earth, except after the 
natural order, with the graces thereto belonging, 
there are no nuptials celebrated. 


xxxvi 


T HE lessons of true experience are those of 
a great compassion ; much suffering 
teaches us to hurt nothing; greater suffering 
shows us how to comfort all; and when we can 
say consolamini, we are indeed prophets in 
Israel. 
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§ 4—SUBSTITUTES OF THE 
TRUE KNOWLEDGE 


I 

T HE number of schools is infinite, but the 
truth is one. 


ii 


R EASON is the guide of the instructed man; 

it does not content him entirely, and it 
does not entirely suffice for him ; but at least 
t consoles and sustains him. 


hi 


W ITH the sophists of the sects and the 
schools, let us forbear to reason, look¬ 
ing rather for the great awakening, and, mean¬ 
while, letting them rave in their sleep. 
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IV 


L ET us be patient with those who talk of 
reality during the crises of a nightmare. 


v 

I F we would escape intellectual ostracism, we 
must not challenge the accepted authorities 
in certain matters of speculation, but it is free 
to us to say in our hearts that we prefer the 
priestcrafts imposed by the great religions. 


VI 


T HE man of science is exceedingly useful in 
the community, and it should not be 
forgotten by those who are bent on the higher 
things that his safeguards enable them to 
pursue their own objects. 


VII 


S CIENCE is a substituted providence, but 
even in this respect it is insufficient for 
our daily needs, while in the order of real things 
it has no field of ministry. 
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VIII 


T HE beautiful withdraws into concealment 
when it is subjected to the investigations 
of philosophers. 


IX 


A GAINST physical science, as such, there is 
no valid impeachment, but it is true that 
there was another way. 


x 


W E have descended from universals to 
particulars, and in this manner we 
have lost the collective sense, for which common 
sense does duty as a spurious substitute. 


XI 


T HE keynote of physical science is mercy 
and not truth, the term of which exceeds 
its admitted horizon, nor is it familiar with 
those instruments which open the gates thereof. 
In other words, science is a question of fact. 
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XII 


T HE result of its researches has published 
the long recension of almost every 
material document which it has undertaken to 
edit; it is reserved for the science of the future 
to produce the shorter codex. 


XIII 


T HERE is no absolute truth outside mathe¬ 
matics, according to the votaries of 
mathematics, though it cannot tell us the exact 
area of the circle, and cannot be understood by 
the majority, which is the pity of it, Iago, if 
majorities can be said to signify! 


XIV 

I N any case, outside mathematics and bare 
questions of fact the antithesis is for the 
most part as defensible as the thesis, and this 
is why the chief lesson of judgment is in its 
suspension. Which among the philosophical 
systems contains the true wisdom ? Which 
policy will assure the progress of the nation ? 
What is the true canon in literature ? 
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XV 


A S regards the discoveries of modern know¬ 
ledge, in their larger proportion, it is 
indelicate to say that they do not matter, 
because, in this case, the great game of teaching 
and learning could not be played seriously. 


XVI 


T HE perfecting of the aeroplane will not 
bring us nearer to the angels because it 
will enable us to fly, and it is the same with 
most other inventions ; in other words, they are 
not ultimately of service to humanity. 


XVII 


W E shall do well to beware of subscribing 
to soi-disant confessions of faith on the 
part of any man of science if we would enter 
into the universal communion. 


XVIII 


T RUE knowledge is incapable of deception 
and reasonable faith is never an illusion. 
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XIX 


M 


ATERIAL science has discovered an an¬ 
tidote for most poisons except her own 


venom. 


xx 


N otwithstanding the budget of com¬ 
plete certainty with which strong minds 
have provided us, life remains still that which 
it was at the beginning—a great journey through 
the unknown. 


XXI 

T HE postulates of the old doctors were 
great after all. Man is really the centre 
of the universe, on the understanding that the 
centre is everywhere; the quintessence is still 
the summum bonum, supposing that it is properly 
interpreted; the stars shed sweet influences; 
and in the solidarity of universal life we are 
communicating daily with innumerable orders 
of spirits. 


XXII 


w 


E have been told that evolution is con¬ 
cerned with sequence in the form of a 
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series, and can say nothing of a beginning 
or an end. That is why evolution is of no 
consequence. 


XXIII 


W HEN it is said that the problems of 
society can only be solved by appeal 
to the laws of evolution, it is well to remember 
that they are not the only problems, nor are 
they actually the highest, We can, therefore, 
in this respect surrender to Caesar the things 
that belong to Caesar, and reserve those which 
are of God. 


xxrv 


T HE important problems have not even 
begun to be studied. Who knows, for 
example, what lies available beyond the gate of 
conformity, which is the first of the gates of 
understanding ? 


xxv 


S CIENCE and ethics having alike failed us, 
it is time we took bolder steps if we are 
truly in search of the Medicine. 
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XXVI 


T HE observation of material things has 
distracted us from the consideration of 
the really vital issues. 


XXVII 

B ESIDE the sublimity and grandeur of the 
real universe, some speculations and 
constructions of modern thought seem dreams 
of wayward children. 


xxvm 

I T would be better for the brown dog to fall 
into the hands of the Inquisition than into 
the hands of science. 


XXIX 

G REEN Chartreuse is one of the monkish 
secrets, and it is notable that, like the 
soul of man, it seems to escape scientific analysis. 
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XXX 

R ESEARCH is useless; the past has little 
to tell us which is of real consequence ; 
we need only one thing—the communication of 
life at first hand. We are stones, and plants, 
and animals ; a few of us touch manhood in our 
best moments, above which there are the great 
heights. As to these, there is one desirable 
secret, and this is le moyen de parvenir . 
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§5—THE LETTERS OF THE 
WORD 


I 

O UR chief intellectual consolation at the 
beginning of the twentieth century is, that 
in spite of a vast literature, everything remains 
to be said, or at least to be restated. 

ii 

P OETRY is the expression of our longing, 
but there is much good verse which deals 
with things that are attained, and there is room 
for a little of it. 


in 


T HE extreme personal note in literature is 
a mistake, when it is not a vulgarity. 
The man who thus discovers his inner self 
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traffics in his own sacredness, and is so far lost 
to himself. In reticence, reluctance and refusal 
lie the chief secrets of strength, and the man 
who can contain himself will contain also the 
universe. 


IV 


A LL great books are sacraments, but all 
readers do not communicate worthily. It 
follows that literature is not only a priesthood 
but a revelation, and that such books are part of 
the divine institutes and ministry. 


' v 

A N old Rabbinical thesis tells us that the 
Kingdom of this world enters into the 
sphere of Wisdom by means of Beauty. There 
were masters in Israel when a philosophy of 
aestheticism was thus comprised within the 
terms of a maxim. 


VI 


\li should not have been acquainted with 
V V half the ills which flesh is heir to if it 
had not been for the poets ; so, perhaps, it is 
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small wonder that Plato banished them from 
his ideal republic. The musicians also are 
responsible for many of our blind longings, and 
the French cooks for some of our unnatural 
appetites. Good common prose, the bag-pipes 
and oat-cakes may be commended frofti this 
point of view. 


VII 

G OOD intentions in literature are of no 
account; ethics and high purpose are 
less than nothing. We might give our bodies 
to be burned, but without accent and atmosphere 
we can avail nothing. Decalogues and doxologies 
re-expressed in the language of journalism would 
become at once of no effect. 


VIII 

B UT as all things run into an extreme and 
find their term in anti-climax, so the 
deficiencies of substance in poetry are now 
concealed by atmosphere; behind a light mist 
the lantern looks much like a star. 
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IX 

T HE man of action should be left to reform, 
if he can, most things which have been 
done in the world; most of them probably need 
it But the man of thought should content 
himself with transforming what has been said— 
nearly all of which requires to be put differently. 


x 

T HE higher sense of literature perished with 
the ideal of chivalry ; its restoration will 
be the return of the King, who is truly in Avalon 
waiting to be healed of his wounds. 


XI 

T HE place-man and office-hunter are right 
in their instinct, although they are 
narrow in their horizon ; from time immemorial 
people have waited all hours at all doors of the 
angels in search of their patronage, and the 
best books of the soul are begging letters for 
admission to some mansion in the skies. 


H 
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XII 


T HE literal significance and the concealed 
intentions of old books are not usually of 
living consequence, though they may have an 
archaeological interest; but the meaning with 
which new commentators can sometimes inform 
them may be even as the life of life moving 
in the old bones and raising up spiritual bodies. 


XIII 


A MONG pious mental exercises, we may 
therefore class that faculty which interprets 
these old books not by the mind of their 
authors, but by reference to the universal mind. 


xiv 


B OTH in literature and art, Catholicism is 
always in a minority. 


xv. 


W B might burn our books as others have 
burned their ships and say : We return 
no more to those old spaces of the mind. 
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XVI 


B ETWEEN the things which it is not worth 
while to express and those which are 
better left unsaid, there is a great opportunity 
for silence. 


XVII 

I F you would train a child in the way he 
should go, give him the old romances— 
Perceval, Arthur and Galahad—in place of the 
accepted text-books of elementary education. 


XVIII 


W E should learn to cultivate in everything 
the mind of the mysteries, which is 
that also of the romantic spirit and the great 
hallows of the past. 


XIX 

I F the secret could be found in books there 
would be an excuse even for the circulating 
libraries. At the same time, the making of 
books is the most warrantable of our dis¬ 
tractions, because good books are an approxima¬ 
tion towards the great secret. 
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XX 

I F literature could offer to its disciples an 
adequate means of self-expression, there 
would be less writing in the world. We expend 
ourselves in abortive efforts and melancholy 
tentatives. 


XXI 


T HE secret of literature is conveyed rather 
than expressed, and hence its essential 
charm is something which escapes analysis. 


XXII 


T HE reason is that the art of literature lies 
less in expression than in concealment, 
and, each in its own degree and after its proper 
manner, this is true of the other arts. In 
painting, the nude figure more profoundly con¬ 
ceals the subject than any drapery, by which 
the characteristics and foibles of the personality 
are not infrequently set forth. 


XXIII 


I F we look into this matter more deeply, we 
shall see that the things which are most 
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worth expressing are those which lie, for the 
most part, outside the limits of utterance, and 
this is why all true literature is a quest—great, 
holy and without term. 


XXIV 


T HE true word of any mystery is never 
conveyed or communicated, but is left 
secret and implied, to be realised and known in 
the heart. 


xxv 


H OWEVER inspired our eloquence, we 
have never said all that we have felt 
called to say; and we have ever left unspoken 
the one thing that it seems needful to utter. 


XXVI 


H UMAN life is the story of a great secret, 
but we are slowly unravelling the plot. 

XXVII 


I T is only the incident which closes; the 
great narratives go on for ever. 
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XXVIII 

I N some instances of the ^literary life, [the 
heroic virtues are perhaps more completely 
practised than in most other lives that we can 
name in the modern world. Certain devotions 
to the great art of making books are a practical 
application of the counsel: 44 Sell all thou hast 
and give it to the poor 1 ” 


XXIX 

T HE sacred books of the world are the 
testimony of witnesses deposing to facts 
already otherwise attested, and are not in them¬ 
selves the radical proofs of such facts. 


XXX 

M USIC and poetry, which are aspects of the 
religious ecstacy, transport us assuredly 
to the heights on which we should dwell per¬ 
manently. If we did so, we should find beyond 
them those other heights of which neither 
poetry nor music now afford us more than 
glimpses. 
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XXXI 

T HE only truly great books are books of 
mystery, understood in the proper sense 
of the word. The Bible is the mysterium fidei % 
the Morte d* Arthur is the mysterium of chivalry, 
the Faerie Queen is the mysterium of poetry, 
and there are many others, quite distinct from 
the “ Mysteries of Udolpho ” and novels with 
a sensational plot, for the true mystery books 
are never expounded or explained. The Bible 
terminates in the crowning mystery of Revela¬ 
tions ; the Book of King Arthur in the Mystery 
of the Vale of Avalon; the Faerie Queen is 
broken off in the middle, and it is the same with 
all the others. 


XXXII 


W ITHOUT the mediaeval spirit, the sacer¬ 
dotal sense, and the spirit of symbolism, 
there is no life in the legends of chivalry, and, 
therefore, the poets who retail them at this day 
produce work which is lovely in words and in 
imagery, but they do not illuminate or transmute 
the old romances. 
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XXXIII 


L ife is like the Legend of Sir Tristram, as 
told by Sir Thomas Malory—that is to 
say, there is “ no rehearsall of the third booke.” 
It is known, however, to exist in another 
language. 


xxxiv 


E VEN if moral insolvency is of minor con¬ 
sequence in comparison with a bankrupt 
style in literature, it is not considered prudent 
to say so in a mixed assembly without dropping 
the voice. 


xxxv 


N O man is really desolate to whom the great 
books of the soul are open, but it is 
insufficient to read them with the eye. 


xxxvi 


T HAT which can be proclaimed from the 
housetops is seldom worth the wages of 
the town crier. 
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XXXVII 


T HERE are certain circumstances under 
which a man who cannot read may have 
the advantage over people who can, because 
books are an accident of the mind and not an 
essential, and it is possible for a person to be 
instructed in essentials after another manner. 


XXXVIII 


T HERE is no present expectation of another 
Homer or of a second Shakespeare, in 
which connection it may be remarked that 
Edward Fitzgerald thanked God that there 
would be no other “ Aurora Leigh/’ our gratifi¬ 
cation—if any—at which is extended by the 
further recollection that the canon of the 
Quatrains is closed. 


xxxix 

S OLOMON regretted that his vast treasures 
would fall probably into the hands of a 
fool. As to treasures of metal it matters little, 
but for those which have been accumulated by 
the scholar and the man of letters, it is sad to 
think that the same destiny awaits them. It 
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is possible, however, to take precautionary 
measures against the “general reader,” who is 
the heir of no man unless by his own act and 
deed. 


XL 


A MONG the mysteries of chivalry there 
must not be included the doctrine that 


Knighthood is of apostolical succession. 


XLI 


A FTER all the speculations of honest doubt 
and all the spurious certainties of crass 
materialism, the fact remains that art, science 


and religion are one, but they require to be 
properly understood, and also fitly interpreted 
to each other. 


XLII 


A RT, science and religion have therefore a 
kind of mystical superincession, by which 
the triad approaches towards unity; but the 
hour comes when the unity is made absolute, 
and when religion is all in all. That hour is 
not usually sounded in this world, though it is 
possible to hear the quarters which chime 
towards it. 
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§ i-LESSER AIDS TO 
REFLECTION 


I 

I T is idle to wait for the spark from heaven 
to fall when we can all enkindle it in our 
hearts. 


ii 


A T the opening of each new year it is well 
to remember that the old one closes, and 
the imperfections and prejudices that belong to 
it should also end; everything is ready for the 
outpouring of another spirit: O let that kingdom 
come! 


iii 


T HE fact that we are dissatisfied with the 
world is a presumption that we do not 
properly belong to it. 
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IV 


T HE chief characteristic of man is a singular 
inadvertence. 

v 

T HE liberty of the perfect man should be 
itself the divine law, and it should be 
superior in its efficacy not only to the instituted 
codes but to the conventions of the official 
creeds. 


VI 


W HEN that which is manifest withdraws 
into concealment, let us have regard to 
the greater gifts. 


VII 


M OST men and women have suffered the 
transmutation of Apuleius, but neither 
Ceres nor Prosperine appear to transform these 
asses of the Mysteries into great initiates. 


VIII 


N EVER quarrel with what is said by another, 
unless you know certainly what he intends, 
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for most failures and mistakes are in the 
expression rather than in the meaning. 


IX 


T HE permanence of human enjoyment is 
the chimera unceasingly pursued by the 
worldling; the great work to which the pretended 
adepts, to whom the world will listen, have 
devoted their fruitless labours from age to age. 


x 


T HE late Mr. So-and-So does not mean that 
the individuality in question is dead, but 
that he has merely ceased to be So-and-So. He 
was something else at the beginning and he is 
intended to be something else at the end. 


XI 


T HE great book of the gospels has been 
published in all languages, but it has not 
as yet been translated. 


XII 

I N a sense, Count Tolstoy is right, and war 
is iniquitous ; but, on the whole, it is not 
so totally treacherous as much that passes 
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under the name of peace. The one carries a 
sword openly, the other an envenomed dagger; 
the one is an enemy at the gate, the other an 
assassin in ambush. For many ages the world 
has asked for peace, but it has been given the 
asp and the basilisk. 


XIII 

A LL places are practically the same for him 
who has dispensed once and for all with 
imaginary wants. 


XIV 

I T may be open to question whether we are 
bound to be thankful for the daily bread 
to which we earn our title, and as to which the 
labourer is worthy of his hire ; sensibility of this 
kind is rather an illustration of high courtesy 
and the chivalry of the gentle life. But man 
does not live by bread alone, or rather there is 
another bread which is given by an act of grace, 
and for this he has all need of gratitude when 
he is privileged to receive it. 
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XV 

I NDEPENDENTLY of the great considera¬ 
tions, the man of discernment will abandon 
the life of sin, at least in its material aspect, 
because of its obviousness and the overweening 
vulgarity of its sensations. 

XVI 

T HE common mind of the age offers a 
curious elucidation of the axiom that 
Nature abhors a vacuum. 

XVII 

M ATERIAL interests are interests which 
are not material, and the true interests 
are characterised by a great irrelevance. 


XVIII 

W E are proverbially a nation of shop¬ 
keepers, and the spirit of Stiggins is 
our predominate variety of the spirit of this 
world, in which the graces have not anything. 

1 
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XIX 


T HE temples will not be cleansed until the 
den of thieves has become the house of 

prayer. 


xx 


T HE imperfect warrants of orthodoxy efface 
the sins of heresy, and the guilt of the 
priest discounts the sins of the people. 


XXI 


T HERE is nothing in our personality which 
we ought to be unwilling to merge in the 
higher good. 


XXII 


T HE enemies of the light are like refractory 
children who extinguish their lamps that 
they may cry out the louder in the darkness. 


XXIII 


R EPOSE, moderation, liberty—so formulate 
the desires of every man who is beginning 
to know and understand himself. 
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XXIV 


P ERSONAL carelessness is sometimes the 
characteristic of middle age, but ' it is 
more often the token of disillusion. 


XXV 


G REAT passions are volcanoes which may 
also become beacon lights. 


XXVI 


A SINGLE clear intuition is better than a 
score of reasonings. 


XXVII 


E ACH of us in his own fashion contrives 
his paradise here below, but the justice 
of things ensures that the paradise of the 
depraved man is invariably and necessarily 
a hell. 


XXVIII 

I NGRATITUDE is not independence of heart, 
but the independence of heartless men, and 
these are branded by the moral law as thieves 
are branded by the penal. 
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XXIX 


S IN is of the head, weakness of the heart, 
and the great follies account for the rest of 
our physical burden. 


xxx 


T HE right to receive anything presupposes 
the willingness to give and renounce all 
which we have any warrant to alienate. 


XXXI 


E VERY falsehood contains a certain truth, 
which constitutes the precision of its 
form, and for us all 'truths are shrouded by a 
certain falsity, which is the term of their 
manifestation. 


XXXII 


S UBTLETY and duplicity can teach us to 
avoid much, but not to escape either 
death or immortality. 


XXXIII 


W HEN shall we exchange our tinsel for 
true gold and make an end of our 
childhood ? 
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XXXIV 


I T is usually late in life before we realise that 
we have always been speaking in symbols. 


xxxv 


T HE natural man is like a dog catching flies 
in the sunlight, while the procession of 
hierophants passes on to the great temple. 


xxxvi 


I T is said that the glory of this world passes 
away, but it is not certain that its true 
splendour has yet been made manifest 


XXXVII 


A SINGLE moment is sufficient to torture 
all our remaining days on the rack of 
remorse. 


xxxvm 


A WORD to the wise: Excellent and Perfect 
Brethren, the tools which slew the Master 
were the three dimensions of space. 
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XXXIX 


T HERE is an adage directed against making 
mountains out of molehills. But there 
are creatures so small that a molehill to them 
may conceivably be a veritable Mont Blanc. 
For our own part, let us cherish that greatness 
of intention which does not recognise that any 
heights are inaccessible. 


XL 


M ANY of us escape from happiness only 
by the skin of our teeth. 


XLI 


N O one has the right to accept gifts gra¬ 
tuitously, because the gratuitous gift is 
a squandering, and, therefore, an abuse of 
possession. 


XLI i 


T HE burden of many discussions is in the 
importance which is attributed to them. 
Most of our burning questions are cold to the 
touchstone of reality. 
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XLIII 


T HAT which comes to stay comes slowly, 
unlike the comets and the meteors. 


XLIV 


T HE pleasures which are merely material 
are no less obnoxious to the civilised than 
deadly for the religious man. 


XLV 


B EFORE anyone can be justified in disliking 
the contact of his fellow-creatures, he 
must have learned to loathe his own, which is 
not a counsel of necessity. 


xlvi* 


A SAINT is known by his halo more often 
than by his physiognomy, 

XLVII 


T HE man who is understood is the man who 
does not rise above the average stature 
of the crowd. Few men have penetrated the 
secret of Dante, and those who can fully 
interpret Jacob Boehme may be as yet unborn. 
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XLVIII 

B Y the making of many maxims man some¬ 
times passes from pessimism to optimism, 
for it is difficult to be busy about one thing 
without beginning to see the good which is 
in all. 


XLIX 

A JEST is an idle word, unless it has a 
heart of earnestness; and a cynicism is 
intolerable, unless there is good will at the root 
of it. 


L 

T HOUGH it is true that we see through a 
glass darkly, it is often owing to the fact 
that we have ourselves smoked the lens. 

LI 

I F wisdom were truly, as it is sometimes 
falsely represented, a crown of thorns, we 
could still desire no other. 
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LII 

T HE liberty of the just man has its assigned 
limits, but it is surer, fuller and happier 
than a boundless license. 


L11I 

A LITTLE help is worth a good deal of 
philosophic doubt. 

LIV 

W HEN we are tempted to question whether 
there is good in anything, let us re¬ 
member that there is always good in the things 
which are of consequence; but we have grown 
satisfied with trivialities. 


LV 

T HE consideration of the nothingness of 
human possessions alone delivers us from 
the social bondage which seems to be endured 
so willingly by the devotees of this turbulent 
life. 
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LVI 

I T is not in reality necessary that a subject 
should be true in order to insure it being 
unpopular* at least at its inception; or important 
to insure its being neglected; or that it should 
bear the signs and seals which show that it will 
prevail in the future in order that most people 
shall be up in arms against it. But as this is 
what almost invariably befalls the things which 
are true, important and destined to overcome, 
it is well to draw attention to the fact that this 
is not of necessity but of prejudgments, and 
those follies. 


LVII 

P ERSONS whose deeds are evil are supposed 
to love the darkness, which must, perhaps, 
be construed figuratively. As regards the material 
light, it is, for the most part, inartistic, unless 
it is shaded, and in respect of intellectual 
illumination, we know that the light of the true 
world is darkness unto this. 


LVIII 


T HE justice which is merciful and unerring 
may forgive many mortals the things 
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which their own kind do not hesitate to 
anathematize. 


LIX 

T HE temporal sufferings of the good man 
are some evidence that he is not being 
forgotten in eternity. 


LX 

T HE great sinner and the great saint are 
united in one respect, for the world has 
turned to ashes in the mouth of both of them. 


LXI 

I T is well that the universal goodness is also 
the universal power, for otherwise that 
goodness is almost without help in the world. 


LX 11 


T HE only evil which is truly intolerable is 
that of which we are conscious within us. 
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LXIII 


W E should encourage a reasonable affection 
for the life of earth, as a part of the 
great boon of unending existence. 


LXIV 


S EEING that the end is everywhere, it is 
difficult to suppose that we can miss it, 
even if we walk backwards. These are the 
words of an optimist. 


LXV 


T HE idea of Kinghood goes up into the 
height of creation, and thus the saint and 
the mystic are always constitutionalists. The 
pity of it is that earthly kings are not invariably 
on the side of the angels. 


LXVI 


I T is a hard thing to part with our humanity, 
but it is much harder to recover it. 


lxvii. 


I F truth and goodness were always things 
self-evident, there would not be much merit 
in abiding by the laws which impose them. 
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LXVIII 

A N evil intention is always its own reward. 

It is a case of every man his own poisoner 
for those who nourish it. 


LXIX 

C ONTRARY to the maxim of La Rouche- 
foucauld, true philosophy is superior to 
present evils, but it is not without reasonable 
fear of evils which may be to come. 


LXX 

T HE counsels of perfection are, on the 
whole, easier than the practice of the 
cardinal virtues, for there is something that 
supports one in heroism which is wanting 
amidst the common round of duty. 


LXXI 


C ONVENTIONS are the formulae of our 
crystallization, but some of us desire to 
be dissolved. 
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LXXII 

T HE vulgar mind of necessity peoples heaven 
with monsters in order to relieve its 
immensity. 


LXXIII 

I N spite of the sins of the people, the emissary 
goat may not have been without grass in 
the wilderness. 


LXXIV 

A T first sight it seems almost inevitably 
monotonous that we continue talking of 
the great things, but it is because there is nothing 
else which deserves to be talked about. 


LXXV 

I F the frivolous amusements of society could 
produce happiness, no little strength of 
mind would be needed to abstain from society; 
but there is nothing of importance in the assem¬ 
blage which is denominated the world. 
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LXXVI 


C ONVENTIONS are second nature, and this 
is why it is so hard to escape from them. 


LXXVI I 

W E have put away Diana of the Ephesians 
and a few of the carved gods, but we 
have not put away the idols, and the quality of 
worship is not changed. 


LXXVIII 

T HAT which we do with our might will teach 
us how also to do that which is better. 

LXXIX 

T RUE repose consists in the successful per¬ 
formance of that work which we came 
hither to accomplish. The rest which our 
limitation necessitates is an approximation 
towards negative existence and is not to be 
identified with repose. 
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LXXX 


T HE best method of approaching the opinions 
of others is neither in wrath nor in zeal, 
but in a great detachment. 


LXXXI 


A FTER many bitter experiences we are led 
into the high knowledge that there is 
nothing sufficiently desirable in this world for us 
to risk in its cause the greater things of the other. 


LXXXI I 


T HE genius of the Latin Church, ever mis¬ 
interpreted and yet ever guided by an 
extraordinary instinct, has abandoned the 
orientation of its sacred edifices, knowing that 
wherever it raises altars, there, for the Church 
and her believers, is the Everlasting East. 


LXXXIII 


W HETHER it is possible and whether it is 
worth while are the alternatives which 
commonly prevent us from doing better. 
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LXXXIV 


T HERE are prosaic persons who object to 
tales of the fairies on the ground that 
they are fanciful, and they do not object to the 
practical interests of life on the ground that they 
are false interests. 


LXXXV 


T O be frankly agnostic is intellectually and 
spiritually preferable to the modern 
tendency, which adjusts a moderated material¬ 
ism to a diluted Christianity. 


LXXXVI 

D O not contradict any one lightly and still 
less agree with any one; do not parade 
your convictions, but do not forsake them; avoid 
leading, refuse the lead of others; detach 
yourself gently from the dear opinions of the 
majority; do not be deceived by enthusiasms; 
believe nothing of importance on the authority 
of another, unless he has risen from the dead; 
beep the peace with others, but with yourself 
above all. 


j 
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§ 2-MYSTERIES OF BEING 


I 

L IFE is an experiment with unknown quan¬ 
tities in the laboratory of the universe; 
and as there are many rash experiments, so 
there are many fatal consequences. 

n 

E XISTENCE has been termed a jest, and it 
is certainly a conundrum. Perhaps, like 
the riddle of the Sphinx, its answer is almost 
obvious. Meanwhile, many of us prefer to perish 
rather than accept the simple construction of 
untinctured sense. 


in 


L IFE is described by the poet as 44 a fitful 
fever,” death is possibly its crisis; when 
he has survived this the patient may be pro- 
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nounced out of danger. Let it be added that 
after the fitful fever man is not any nearer to 
sleep. 


IV 

B IRTH takes place into bondage and death 
into emancipation. 

v 

E VEN indirect considerations lead us to 
presume that there is another life, as, for 
example, that there is no present one. 

VI 

T HE average of human years is growing 
longer because most of us have too much 
on hand to find time for dying. 

VII 

T HAT life is a mystery has been said, but it 
is a charitable act to place a good con¬ 
struction on the intention which underlies it. 
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VIII 


M ENS sana in corpore sano is not, perhaps, 
the last word of practical philosophy, 
because true life is always developed at some 
expense to the physical; the higher instincts 
replace those which are animal; self-sacrifice is 
opposed to self-seeking; it gives and does not 
take; it suffers that it may not inflict pain; it 
dies that life may live. 


IX 

L IFE is an essay in hermeneutics, a science 
of interpretation, and that is why the 
views of it are so various, for each person 
construes in accordance with his own gift, while 
all constructions are at best approximations only. 


x 


W HETHER it is good to be alive may be a 
difficult question to determine until we 
have ceased from being so, at least after the 
normal fashion of earth. 
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XI 


I F we paid more attention to the acquisition 
of life rather than of a mere subsistence, we 
should not, perhaps, find it so difficult to live. 


XII 


F OR two thousand years we have been told 
that the flesh is unprofitable, and though 
it may now be more urgent than ever, it is 
seemingly no easier to succeed in putting it 
away. 


XIII 


L IFE on earth is the laborious gestation of a 
being which is still unformed. 


XIV 


S O far as consciousness is concerned, there is 
neither sweetness nor refreshment in sleep 
until we have awakened therefrom. 


xv 


T RUE life is a romance of the spirit, but 
existence is a dream of the sjuI. 
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XVI 


W HETHER man is possessed of free will 
is largely an academic discussion, 
because even most sufferers can turn on the bed 
which holds them; but the debate itself indicates 
a vague consciousness of something which we 
have lost—that the liberty which we possess now 
is only a vestige of the freedom in act and will 
which was once ours. 


XVII 


M OST of us pass through life so hurriedly 
that we fail to distinguish the faces in 
the crowd about us ; and this is why we miss so 
often the one face that we have been looking for 
from the beginning. 


XVIII 

I N the preoccupations of ordinary pursuits we 
are missing all the great things which are 
being enacted continually about us. 


XIX 

I T is because we have no ears that the secrets 
are really secrets, and the mysteries are 
hidden under a veil because we have no eyes; or 
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rather, our sight and our hearing are faculties 
which we exercise only under a kind of spell. 


xx 


T HE dispensers of the greater destinies offer 
to the sons of their election but little in 
this transitory life so that they may bestow 
everything upon them in the life which is 
permanent. 


XXI 


H UMANITY is refractory ore, but life is a 
crushing process with a great head of 
stamps, and it manages to extract the gold, 
generally in payable quantities. 


XXII 

R EINTEGRATION, and not individuality, is 
the end of all separate existence. 


XXIII 


L IFE is a continual oblation on the great 
altars of the world, but it is our good 
intention alone which makes it clean. 
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XXIV 


T HE gate of the future is the gate of 
dreams. 


xxv 

L IFE is a church-service, and we too 
frequently diminish its effect by our 
inattention. 


XXVI 

I T is well to keep shut certain doors that are 
within us, for no one knows on what they 
may open. 


XXVII 


M YSTERY is the threshold of life, and even 
the common man finds himself drawn 
to it instinctively. 


XXVIII 


I T is insufficient to live in obscurity to secure 
a future of happiness. 
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XXIX 


E VEN to the most frivolous among us, certain 
messages seem at times to come from out 
of the heart of things, opening up the great 
heights and the depths below all abysses. 


xxx 


T HE secret of life is incommunicableness, 
and it is for this reason that the great 
things always remain to be achieved. 


XXXI 


T HE mysteries of dream are great, but those 
of awakening are greater. 


XXXII 


L IFE has many deeps and some heights 
that we all know of, at least from a 
distance ; but, height or depth, it affects us 
chiefly by “ the pity of it, the pity of it, Iago.” 


XXXIII 


M OST of our days are spent over the per¬ 
formance of that work which properly 
belongs to the calendar, namely, marking time. 
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XXXIV 


I T is not life itself which is essentially weary, 
but the construction that is placed upon it. 


xxxv 


T HAT which we have learned may be less 
or more important, but that which we 
have forgotten is vital. 


xxxvi 


L IFE is short, says the proverb, and it might 
have added that it is spent trying to 
strike a light in the unknown darkness. 


XXXVII 


I T is perhaps through side doors that^the 
great issues of the universe are entered 
most easily. 


XXXVIII 


T HE secret of all comes to us in sudden 
inspirations and not in evolved systems. 
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XXXIX 

I T is not the battle of life which weighs 
down the soul, but its grey skies and its 
unspeakable monotony. 

XL 

I P there be any side of our nature by which 
the supernatural can reach us, it is that 
which has awakened our best feelings and 
prompted our noblest acts. 

XLI 

O UR earthly course is a mild complaint after 
the manner of a continued fever, but it 
is sometimes aggravated by complications and 
rendered malignant by crises. 


XLII 

L IFE is like a didactic treatise; we get 
exceedingly tired and sleepy before we 
come to the end of it. 
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XLI1I 


A MAN is never deserted unless he forsakes 
himself, for even in loneliness and dis¬ 
tress he has all things with him. 


XLIV 


T HE mystery is deep—deep almost as the 
abyss which is beneath it; the height is 
immeasurable—it is not less than the sense of 
our loss; the labyrinth is hard to thread—it is 
inextricable as the motives of the heart; but 
depth and height and maze—all these notwith¬ 
standing, we feel that there must be a way back. 
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§3-SEASONS OF SORROW 


I T is sad, indeed, to think that all will so soon 
be over, when so much remains to be done. 
And we were, many of us, so near doing it 1 


T HE day of ministry gives place to the day 
of distraction, and the fulness of existence 
does not make life less vapid. 


hi 

O NCE it was our doubts which separated us 
from the universal communion, and we 
were proud of our independence; now it is our 
certainties that divide us, but we have come to 
desire the communion. 
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IV 

T HE old courtesies are over, the old joys are 
dead, and more and more the heart is in 
need of a refuge. 


v 

P LATITUDE and truism are still the two 
stars which govern the average intelli¬ 
gence ; no wonder that the astrology of the soul 
is full of melancholy prognostics and continual 
afflictions. 


VI 

W HAT does it profit a man ? is the great 
question, and as regards most of the 
interests of life, the answer is, Nothing. 

VII 

T HE great mass of human experience is as 
much wasted as the great mass of seeds 
which fall to the ground. No wonder that the 
process of its acquisition is sad and wearisome. 
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VIII 


T HERE are other sacrifices to make besides 
those of thanksgiving and rejoicing. 


IX 


B ETWEEN the senses which are satiated so 
easily, and the soul which is so insatiable; 
between the things which spoil so quickly and 
the things which are attained so hardly; it is 
small wonder that man seeks his chief allevia¬ 
tions in distraction. 


x 


M OST names are better forgotten—possibly 
even our own. 


XI 


I T is well, if it ends well; but we do not know 
how it ends. 


XII 


L ET us forget that which soon will cease 
to exist; all that is transitory is already 
nothing. 
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XIII 


T HAT the interest of life evaporates is, on 
the whole, less astonishing than the fact 
that it ever existed. 


XIV 


F IDELITY to a bad cause is better than the 
cynicism which sees no good in any; but, 
at the same time, we may confess in our hearts 
that few causes are worth dying for, and fewer 
still the devotion of an entire life. 


xv 

I T is more out of weariness than enthusiasm 
that the work of the day goes on ; idleness 
requires an initiative for which the capacity is 
wanting. 


XVI 


W HETHER it is possible or not to make 
the best of both worlds, most of us 
fail signally in making the present one even 
tolerable, more especially to others. 
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XVII 


I N so far as the “reign of violence is dead,” 
it is because no man nowadays really cares 
anything about anything. 


XVIII 


S ORROW is the spade which breaks up the 
hard earth of the soul and fits it to receive 
the seed of life. 


XIX 


B ETWEEN the weariness of things which we 
have seen so often and the burden of 
things which we are seeing for the first time, it 
is little wonder that disillusion deepens as day is 
added to day. 
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§ 4—PRECINCTS OF THE 
TEMPLE 


I 

T HE nature, scope and object of true life 
are in most cases the last things to be 
learned in our diurnal round, and the fact that 
they are of the first importance seems to show 
that life in the present stage has no finality, but 
is rather a preliminary trial of strength. 

ii 

I F any man knew the will of God there is no 
doubt that he would perform it, but that 
will is hidden in a mystery. 


hi 


S OME persons are a span too high for their 
fellows, but it is rather the scaffold of 
their condemnation than the throne of their 
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glory; They are raised above the earth, but 
they can draw none towards them. 


IV 


T HE humour goes out of life as the days 
continue, and it is replaced by the caustic 

vein. 


v 


T HE sense of shame is in most cases less 
akin to the sense of guilt than it is a 
fruit of the spirit of the world. 


VI 


T HE true gentleman does not derive from 
this world, but rather by a succession 
from the starry heavens. It is in recognition 
of this that the Latin Church exalts now a 
prince of the realm and now a peasant to the 
supreme pontificate. 


VII 


H AVING put on vestures already to come 
down into this world, it is strange that 
a convention should overclothe us with other 
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garments than those which caution necessitates, 
and that, having assumed the body of humiliation, 
we should accept dress-suits as a sign of dignity. 


VIII 


T HERE is a higher sense of the maxim, In 
vino veritas , for the really great truths 
are only conveyed in an ecstacy. 


IX 


M ANNERS are said to make man, both 
outwardly and inwardly, but it is not 
generally thought that they make for the blessed 
life; and yet, after all, there may be room for 
good taste, even in eternity. 


x 


T HAT season when the ideal seems possible 
is the only season of enjoyment for the 
nuptials*of heart and mind. 


XI 


I T is unreasonable to object to the foreigner 
and stoop to racial prejudices, considering 
that we are all aliens. 
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XII 


T O lead is difficult, to be led is almost 
impossible, but it is no small thing to 
be able to stand alone, unfollowed and un 
following. 


XIII 


I N the world of the dead and the dying, the 
speech which is without echo may at times 
be the speech of life. 


XIV 


T HE sense of insufficiency is founded on the 
necessity of God. 


xv 

I T is customary for strong minds to pity those 
who pray, and generally they require to be 
pitied, but not for the reasons which actuate 
the strong minds. It is forgotten that prayer is 
a science, and that the success of its experiment 
depends upon the faithful application of the laws 
which govern it. 

f 
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XVI 


T HERE are two kinds of salvation, that of 
the elect who receive the call and take 
it into their heart of hearts, and that of the 
invincibly ignorant, who are the rest of 
humanity. 


XVII 


T HE fool denies God; the man of under¬ 
standing seeks rather to deny himself. 

XVIII 


R ELIGION is a question of experience, faith 
is a ground of action, the sects are a 
question of party. 


XIX 


I T is not necessary to be an atheist in order 
to be without God in the world. 


xx 


T HE Church is like a wise woman who gives 
us traditional remedies without exactly 
understanding them, but material philosophy 
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administers quack medicines, and is even worse 
off than the charlatan, who is commonly not 
deceived by his own impostures. 


XXI 


G RANTING that the synoptic gospels were 
inspired by the mind of God, that of 
St. John issued straight from the divine heart. 


XXII 


I T is less idolatrous to worship an image than 
to speak of the vastness of the Deity. 

XXIII 


T HERE is something to be said for anthro¬ 
pomorphism, since it makes the Father¬ 
hood of God possible. 


XXIV 


A NALOGIES are many and, mutatis mutandis , 
true comparisons obtain upon all the planes. 
The correspondence which here manifests as the 
umbilical cord, on the highest plane is the line 
of attachment between God and the soul. In 
both cases this line of attachment becomes that 
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of separation or of detachment—on the material 
plane when the birth of the child is completed, 
on the highest spiritual when at the beginning 
of its evolution the soul comes forth from the 
Divine. At death the body goes back into the 
womb of the earth and the soul into the Great 
Mystery. 


xxv 


T HE purity of heart which sees God lies 
outside the domain of morality. 


XXVI 


I T comes to pass occasionally that in saying, 
“ Thy will be done,” we forget those who 
are to do it, and that in the last end we are 
unable to add: “We have done Thy will.” At 
the same time, that will is accomplished with or 
without our concurrence, but it is the concur¬ 
rence which constitutes our rest in the Lord. 


XXVII 


T HE proper study of mankind is God, and 
he who said otherwise was an elegant 
versifier of his period, but he was surely neither 
seer nor poet. 
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§ 5-WORDS OF UNDER¬ 
STANDING 


I 

M AN is a lamp which has been extinguished, 
and it is the object of philosophy to 
relight it. 


ii 


M UCH has been left to speculation which 
might have been known by experience, 
for the mind is prone to say to itself: Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther. 


in 


T O do good is the beginning of our separation 
from the perishable, and the beginning of 
our life under that law which is eternal. 
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IV 

T HERE are few things more inexpressibly 
sad than, under a bright sky, in a garden 
of apple blossoms, on all sides encompassed by 
beauty, by a world radiant with hope and 
glorified by all the promises of life, to realise 
that one is without faith. 

v 

O NLY those who know themselves sufficiently 
can be allowed to mistrust others. 

VI 

O UTSIDE its self-sufficiency and arrogance, 
there is something as offensive in unbelief 
as in open bad taste and vulgarity. 

VII 

A MIDST the great speculations which con¬ 
stitute human thought, the grandia et 
firma are still possible, and he who wills can be 
really instructed in them. 
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VIII 

I T is better to believe in absurdities than to 
believe in nothing, because it is better to 
be a dupe than a dummy. 

IX 

D ESPITE the acrimony of theological dis¬ 
cussion, the corruptions of ecclesiastical 
institutions, and even the virus of the sectarian 
spirit, the best of us are content at the end to 
die in the faith of our fathers. 


x 


T RUE faith is not the gift of believing on bad 
evidence, or on no evidence at all; it is 
the will to believe and desire all that is best in 
all that we do not know. 


XI 

T HE communicated light is temporal, but 
there is an immortal light that does not 
pass away. 
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XII 

F AITH is the direction of the will towards 
the balance of probability, so that it may 
dip on the right side. 


XIII 

I T is easy to conceal the nakedness of the 
body: it is not easy to hide that of the 
mind. 


XIV 


T HE domain of faith is that which we do 
not see, but the field of doubt is well within 
the range of our vision ; the inference is 
according to pleasure. 


xv 

I P man were the product of his environment, 
as some have affirmed, we should have no 
need for surprise at his failures ; but for the 
most part, his environment is the product of the 
man, and we are therefore disconcerted at his 
inexperience. 
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XVI 


W HEN it is said that common sense is the 
rarest of all sense, the reference is to 
the great intuitions which are imposed on the 
higher qualities of mind. There is common 
sense enough in the multitude; it is tolerable for 
their daily work; and it is futile for the 
important issues. 


XVII 


S CIENCE and faith are distinct; a table of 
logarithms has nothing to do with the 
tables of the law. 


XVIII 


T HE true worker, who cannot find time for 
anything, is the man who manages to get 
it all done in the end, while the idler, who has 
the time, is yet unable to find it. 


XIX 


A man’s own star is the luminary of greatest 
magnitude. 
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XX 


M AN was born for repose between the 
intervals of action, but he was not born 
for idleness. 


XXI 


T HE basis of authority in purely intellectual 
matters is the reasonable claim of first¬ 
hand research after knowledge upon the minds 
to whom first-hand research is impossible; but it 
has no peculiar sanctity and no finality, for it 
may be either confirmed or modified by later 
investigation. 


XXII 


W E refuse to be saved by faith, and there¬ 
fore we try dieting ; but on the whole 
the miracle is easier. 


XXIII 


T HE partakers of the everlasting cup must 
expect from time to time the ministry of 
the cup of bitterness. 
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XXIV 


N EWMAN says that a thousand difficulties 
do not make one doubt; but it is equally 
true that a thousand average doubts do not 
constitute one serious difficulty. 


XXV 


W HEN a man is at peace with himself, 
when he thinks wisely, when his heart 
is just and right, he is always in good company 
if alone. 


XXVI 


R epentance is not so difficult in itself, 

but spiritual fussiness has made it 
uncomfortable and dismal. 


XXVII 


T HE art of thinking has been not unreason¬ 
ably regarded as a part of polite 
education, but it is not to be compared in its 
difficulties with the art of not thinking, and this, 
properly interpreted, is a great recollection in 
the heart, but it must be understood that it has 
a high object. 
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xxvrii 


T HE last lesson of a truly liberal education 
is that nothing, or very little, is 
essentially worth doing in the diurnal round, but 
that this fact should not influence the practical 
part of life. 


XXIX 


T HE intellectual light may only be separated 
from us by the transitory veil which is 
drawn over the race of men. 


xxx 


A LL our actions, and even all our recreations, 
should be subordinated to the great work. 


XXXI 


T HE father of human intelligence is 
knowledge, but its mother is faith. 


XXXII 


T O give the lie to an unquestionable Law of 
Nature is a rash act, even for a poet. 
Arnold said in his enthusiasm that “No man 
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can save his brother’s soul, or pay his brother’s 
debt.” On the contrary, vicarious atonement 
goes down into the very heart of things. We 
all suffer in ourselves for one another, and we 
all profit by one another; even the selfish man 
is really living for his fellows, and we die with 
them and for them. A similar law obtains in all 
departments of Nature. It could scarcely testify 
more plainly if it were written across the face of 
heaven, and, indeed, it is written everywhere for 
those who can read. 


XXXIII 


A WAY from the beaten tracks there are still 
by-paths where the hyacinths grow in the 
springtime, and it is the same in the walks of 
the mind. 
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PART IV 


Consolations or tDe Greater Cato 
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§ i—PROSPECTS OF THE 
HEIGHTS 


I 

T HAT which is true essentially has at 
present rio palpable evidence; that which 
in the earthly sense does not exist is that which 
te abstract and necessary; *and that Which we 
set aside as chimerical is that which in reality 
is indestructible. 


ii 


M OTION is from place to place, but pro¬ 
gress is only to the height; it is only 
in excelsis that there is glory either for man or 
the over-soul. 


iii 


T HERE is so riiuch within our reach, if we 
only dared to grasp it. 
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IV 


T HE great things are clear and high, and it 
is only the sense of their distance which 
confuses them in our own minds. 


v 

L ET us respect the mysteries of the darkness, 
but keep our lamps burning. 


VI 


T HE path of experience may take us into 
the deep abysses, but the path which 
goes through the # abysses also goes to the 
heights. 


VII 


T HE great doctrines are always true, but 
not always in the sense that was first 
intended. 


VIII 


T HOSE who are unacquainted with the 
subjects of real importance have not the 
right to speak of them, and those who under- 
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stand them thoroughly are usually disinclined 
for their discussion. 


IX 


T HE alarums and excursions, the wars and 
rumours of wars, which agitate our mortal 
day, are the titles of our ultimate entrance into 
the promised land of peace. 


x 

I N the light of the highest philosophy, it is 
possible to affirm that— pace , Rudyard 
Kipling—there are ’busses running from the 
Bank to Mandalay. 


XI 


T HERE is no need even for the assassin to 
be discouraged, for the heights are still 
the heights. 


XII 


S UFFICIENTLY independent in respect of 
the strength of our soul to be concerned 
only with the imperishable, but made subject, 
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notwithstanding, by our organisation to the 
vicissitudes of the moment, we vibrate con¬ 
tinually between two necessities—the supreme 
ends and those which are only apparent. 


XIII 


N O task is ever finished in reality, and 
therein is the great hope of existence 
as well as its chief incentive. 


XIV 


T HE lapse from the absolute reason is a 
lapse towards death. 

xv 

I N the hopes which are incompatible with the 
world and its worries we discern the 
mysterious grandeurs of that power which is 
always manifested, but for ever impenetrable. 


XVI 


L ET us maintain those sanctuaries of silence 
wherein are preserved the perspectives 
of the perpetual world. 
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XVII 


T HE light which for us is invisible is beheld 
by other beings ; the music which is too 
divine for our ears echoes from sphere to 
sphere; it is voiced by immensity and immensity 
responds thereto. 


XVIII 


T HE world about us is a great and silent 
witness listening to our secret thoughts. 
Perhaps a time may come when it will speak 
them. There are truly many trumpets resting 
idly in the hands of those who watch us. 


XIX 


T HE philosophy which divides the universe 
is sitting in the gate of the Temple and 
has never heard the song of the great priests 
and the adept peoples. At the beginning there 
was one only ; in the midst there was a dividing 
of times ; and in the end there will be one only. 
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I 

T HE great things are close by us, but we are 
in a mist which obscures the sunlight, and 
the pity of it is that we persist in adoring the 
false shapes which waver round us in the mist, 
while at the sudden apparition of a pleasant 
mirage in the glass of vision, we deem that it is 
the mystic city. 


ii 


T IME moves backwards, because it is blind¬ 
folded ; it is eternity which sees and goes 
forward. 


hi 

C ONSIDERING all that we have escaped in 
the great pasts that are behind us, we 
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should be encouraged to gather some strength 
against the future. 


IV 


T HE most absolute and vital truths that can 
enter into human consciousness are those 
which can be realised only in silence, which the 
material mouth of man cannot pronounce, nor 
his corporeal ear discern. 


v 

N EARLY all first-hand experiences are in¬ 
communicable. The most that can be 
done is to stimulate in another person that gift, 
faculty or instrument, through the action of 
which such experience becomes possible. 


VI 

I N spite of trifles and their burden, there is 
some consolation in remembering that we 
should have no consciousness of the things 
which are fleeting if it were not for those which 
are everlasting. 
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VII 

S ILENCE upon the great themes is not so 
much a merit as a necessity; certain con¬ 
ventions enjoin it as a virtue, but it is not really 
a rule that is imposed ; it is a law which cannot 
be revoked. Man does not speak his inmost 
thought to man because it is forbidden, but 
because it is impossible. We keep silence at 
need about trifles, but of the high things we 
cannot speak. 


VIII 


T HE light shines in the darkness, and there 
is no darkness so deep that the light 
cannot be enkindled therein. 


IX 


T HE universal order is a great instrument 
working towards a great compensation; 
from which it follows that there is, in fine* 
neither wrath nor judgment. 


x 


W E are pilgrims who have unfortunately 
forgotten our way and the place for 
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which we set out. We should be in sad case 
assuredly if all roads did not lead to Home. 


XI 


I N the last resource there is always a way of 
escape : Consolamini , consolamini! 

XII 


T HAT which excites but little the attention 
of the majority of men, that which 
scarcely occupies them, is that which is truly 
and exclusively worthy the concern of man. 


XIII 


T HE life of the recluse is not the life of 
silence, or at least of that silence which 
wearies; things which are beyond all common 
hearing are to him audible, the harmonies of the 
great motions of the universe, to which we in pur 
tumult are deaf. 


XIV 


T HE life of self-seeking prolonged into 
eternity is prolonged beyond endurance. 
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XV 


O UR need of enjoyment is less than our 
need to escape from suffering. 

XVI 

I T is said that most things are not appreciated 
till they are lost; the world is the great 
exception ; it is always well lost, as we do not 
fitly appreciate its emptiness until we have given 
it up. 


XVII 


I T sometimes happens that those who have 
asked for bread have been given the fruit 
of the tree of life. 


XVIIJ 


B Y all that is beautiful and all that is of good 
report we are brought nearer to the 
eternal wisdom. 


XIX 


T HR innocent man is one who has acquired 
everything and has lost nothing. 
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XX 


T HERE is a sense in which it is literally 
true that a man who has once entered 
upon the path of real progress cannot turn back. 
He may drop out of action for a time, and he 
may turn aside in the way, but the desire is 
always with him, and in the end will carry him 
along. 


XXI 

I T is only the construction of eternity which 
lends an aspect of importance to the things 
of time. The sense of eternity is like a bed of 
down under time-worn, weary limbs. 


XXII 


T HE cup of bitterness ceases to exist for 
him who has drunk of the chalice of 
immortality. 


XXIII 


T HE things for which it is worth while to 
conquer or die are not matters of com¬ 
petition, and none need perish in attaining 
them. 
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XXIV 


I N proportion as we are devoted to the 
treasures which do not perish, we attain 
also the only treasures which are of earth. 


xxv 


T HERE is a great gulf on either side of life, 
and we spend our days in avoiding it, but 
perhaps, after all, it is the immeasurable gulf 
of mercy. 


XXVI 


T HE note of life is weariness, but this is 
also the note of work. 


XXVII 

I T is by the union of intention with the 
centre rather than in the search for the 
centre that man in this life attains all that is 
possible to man of union with the source of 
things; for, while the centre itself cannot now 
be penetrated, we can each of us be joined with 
its operation. 
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XXVIII 


A T the same time, humanity came out from 
the centre of things, its true rest is at 
the centre, and the centre ultimately draws 
it back. 


XXIX 


W B must all stand naked in the presence 
of the absolute. 

XXX 


T HE sleep of the faithful departed is in their 
union with the activity which is at the 

centre. 


XXXI 


W HEN the veil of the temple is rent the 
gods go forth, but they return when 
the tapestries and embroideries of a new 
doctrine spread another veil within it. 


XXXII 


/ "T*HE transformation of rites and symbols 
A has proceeded side by side with the 
transfiguration of humanity, and neither has. 
reached its ultimate. 

M 
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XXXIII 


W HEN the material prosperity of Israel 
has ceased to be the chief concern of 
Israel, it will abstain from building temples, 
even at Jerusalem, and will keep the day of the 
Lord with joy in his own house. 


XXXIV 


B IRTH into natural life is an entrance upon 
holy ground. 


XXXV 


T HAT which is truly raised draws all things 
unto it. 


XXXVI 


O NLY those who are born in the sanctuary 
can afford to jest in the sanctuary. 


XXXVII 

A UTHORITY to be real should be absolute, 
and to be honestly absolute it is indis¬ 
pensable that it should be absolutely honest. 
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XXXVIII 


I N the doctrinal order, everything which bears 
the mark of human insufficiency or injustice 
is a dream devoid of lucidity. 


xxxix 


T HE outward sense of all symbolism is in 
itself nothing, and the first of its con¬ 
cealed senses is often trivial or conventional. 
The well in which real truth lies is deeper and 
colder than the baths of Apollo. 


XL 

C ONTENTMENT and resignation are really 
misplaced on this earth, where it is im¬ 
possible for the true man to be satisfied with 
what he has, until, indeed, he has transformed it. 


XLI 


M AN is a beleaguered city, and his life 
passes in trying to raise the siege. 

XLII 


V OCATION is the will in the beginning of 
its direction; success is the will glorified. 
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XLIII 


R ETURN tickets are not issued for any of 
the great journeys. 


XLIV 


M AN is more important than the stars, and 
the great sea is his servant. 


XLV 


H OWEVER inconsiderate or even vicious, 
there comes a time when most of us are 
weary of kicking against the pricks—when we 
would pay a high price to be at peace with 
conscience and the greater law. 


XLVI 


I T is the petty interests which shut us out 
from eternity. 


XLVII 


M AN lives only by supernatural grace, and 
enough is derived to every person for 
the maintenance of his existence. He shares, 
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however, for the most part the uneasy sleep 
which has fallen on the whole of Nature. 


XLVIII 


T HE perfection of quietude is implied in a 
perfect nature. 

XL1X 

I T is impossible that the human mind should' 
tend and aspire unceasingly towards things 
which have no real bfeing, No man has ever 
desired the unattainable, but there are some 
things which are out of reach at the moment. 
They will not always be inaccessible; and the 
higher we fix our desires, the more certain they 
are of fulfilment in the end. If the great aims 
were really beyond us, we should not be able to 
conceive them, however dimly, and we conceive 
them in proportion as we pursue them* 


L 

T HE great things 'are long in coming, biit 
they bear upon them the seals of per¬ 
manence. 
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LI 


A MONG so many things of no moment there 
is only one cause for anxiety, and that 
is the imperfect preparation which we make for 
the things that matter. 


LII 


M AN survives disappointments but he 
cannot survive joy, because joy belongs 
to the mysteries. 


LIII 


T HERE can be no real grandeur which does 
not conduct to the grandeurs of another 
existence, at once greater and more blessed. 


LIV 


E TERNAL life is the heritage of those 
heroes of the heart who have learned 
how to suffer and to die. 


LV 


M AN is like a knight riding through croft 
and greensward with a visor over his 
face, through which he sees truly but in a 
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narrow range of vision. Many foes beset him 
on either side, and it is seldom only that he 
dares to raise the covering and look freely round 
him. 


LVI 

T HE great renunciation is to surrender that 
which matters nothing in order that we 
may possess everything. 


LVI I 

W ITHOUT claiming superiority over the 
proper needs of the senses, let us 
attach ourselves only to the good which is 
illimitable, and, in order to possess the future, 
let us ennoble the present. 


LVIII 

T HE sense of the infinite is ingrained and 
not acquired, for which reason it cannot 
be imparted to those who do not possess it 
originally. 
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LIX 


H EAVEN is nearer to us in our manhood 
than ever it was in our infancy, but this 
is with all respect to the poets. 


LX 

T HE cleansing of the heart is the first pre¬ 
paration for those who would receive the 

light. 


LXI 


'T’^HE partial order testifies for ever, as it also 
JL invokes for ever, that order wherein there 
is no vicissitude. 


LXll 


W E are content to be jealous of one 
another when we should do well to be 
jealous of the angels; we are content to hate 
one another when we might hate the spirit of 
the world; we are content to copy one another 
when we might imitate the great masters—a 
pursuit sufficiently original, seeing that so feft 
attempt it. 
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LXIII 

E VERY desire, however material, confesses 5 
to the consciousness of the infinite. 

LXIV 

T HE man who considers eternity can never 
be the sport of time. 

LXV 

N O one has ever been born into this world 
who has not desired to escape from it, 
and this is sufficient proof that we do not belong 
to it in reality. 


LXVI 

I T is the petty privations of life rather than 
its innocent comforts which distract us 
from realities. 


LXVI I 


S TEEPED as we are in trivialities, there is 
something which testifies within us that 
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somehow, somewhere, we shall find that absolute 
goodness of which we dream in the pauses of 
our unwise zeal. 


LXVHI 

I T is not necessary to understand in order to 
fulfil the law. It is not necessary to under¬ 
stand a command before we obey it, but we must 
be clear as to the right of command, which is 
also a matter of the understanding. It is not 
necessary to comprehend the scope and effect 
of the Divine Will before we seek to perform it, 
but we must be sure whether it is really imposed 
in this or that ordination, so that a certain 
intelligent conviction must go before the act. 
When it is therefore said that those who live the 
life shall know the doctrine, the statement re¬ 
quires to be interpreted, because we must at 
least be persuaded that it is the kind of life 
which may lead to knowledge. When we are 
told that understanding need not precede prac¬ 
tice in matters of religion, this again must 
depend whether it is the true practice, and to 
be sure of this we must know, at least, in part. 
Perhaps the truth lies in the middle way; we 
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must know a little before we can do much, and 
we must do much in order to know more. 


LXIX 


E VEN within the sphere of our better gifts 
and our nobler hopes, that which we know 
is less great than that which is unknown. 


LXX 


T HE true patriotism is not concerned with 
this world, and its first manifestation 
here is in the Heimweh of Stilling. 


LXXI 


T HAT in one way or another all men re¬ 
proach themselves is good ground for 
regarding self-reproach as justifiable ; that no 
one thinks himself irreclaimable is also good 
ground for expecting one day the reclamation 
of all. 


LXXI I 


T O go in search of the great things is, 
perhaps, more amiable than necessary, 
for they arise and find us. 
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LXXII1 


P IETY sometimes approaches the con¬ 
temptible, but devotion is of the truly 

great. 


LXXIV 


E VERY thinking man knows in his heart of 
hearts that the things which surround 
him are unreal, however great is their insistence. 
They are the work of an artifex, and that which 
he has produced is an artifice. 


LXXV 


T HE saddest discovery possible is to find 
that the world is nothing before we have 
found that which is all. 


LXXVI 


A LL that is divine is near us, even at our 
doors; but we ourselves are, unfortunately, 
remote therefrom. 


LXXVII 


W HEN the human mind is identified with 
the absolute in reason, it is assimilated 
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actively with the eternal, and it lives because it 
cannot die. 


LXXVIII 


A LL that is true and beautiful and just is the 
divine passing into realisation among us. 
Some day the work will be accomplished and the 
world will be established in perfection. 


LXXIX 


M AN is called to the creation of himself, tht 
salvation of others, and the worship of 
the beautiful. 


LXXX 


T HE deepest fountains of thought still 
remain to be unsealed, and yet we are 
satisfied with the commonplaces. 


LXXXI 

I T is in the repose of our faculties that we 
come nearest to the comprehension of that 
great duration which, behind the veil of time, is 
made manifest for ever. 
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LXXXII 


T HE earth is for animals, but we have 
sought to convert it into Paradise. That is 
a labour of Hercules, and it does not last even 
for a single generation. Why does the artist 
persist in working with this stubborn material ? 


LXXXIII 


T HE proper dwelling of the soul is an eternal 
tavern, because outward doctrines are 
water, but their inward meanings are strong 
wine. 


LXXXIV 


T HE East is not nearer the morning, the 
West is not further from the light except 
in appearance. So, also, no man finds wisdom 
by going either to the West or East. The 
Sphinx has nothing to tell him and the Pyramids 
are silent. 


LXXXV 

I T so happens that the things which are truly 
practical are those precisely which are 
generally regarded as chimerical. For example, 
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the pursuit of sanctity is the only business side 
of humanity. The financier, the millionaire and 
the man who makes haste to get rich are the 
wastrels of this life; the ascetic, the ecstatic and 
the trappist are the true men of affairs. It is, 
however, granted, by a concession of the things 
which are great to those which are less and 
voided, that a certain money-getting spirit enters 
into the outer circle of sanctity, but it is cul¬ 
tivated for the objects of sanctity; and in this 
connection it is a counsel of conventional 
conscience that it should be got honestly, but 
of perfection that it should be got. 


LXXXVI 


T HE secret is in the still pool as much as in 
the running brook. It is in the deep sea, 
even as in the pearls of the sea; and it is in 
the heart of man, even as there is love in the 
heart. 
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83-GATES OF ENTRANCE 


I 

T HE refuge from individual suffering is by 
fixing the heart upon the end of all 
sorrow, which is the return of the rebellious 
spirit to obedience and peace, after it has 
described in its wanderings the whole circle of 
liberty and experience. 


ii 


T HE path of the Divine Union is in reality 
an easy path, and we can scarcely choose 
but walk in it. 


hi 

I T is impossible to say in what proportion we 
may be worthy of love and hatred, for the 
chief characteristic of our life in respect of 
responsibility is one of extenuating circum- 
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stances. We have met with many enemies, but 
few of us with one being whom we would reject 
utterly. The man who is most worthy of express 
condemnation is he who would put another 
outside the pale of forgiveness. 


IV 


W HEN a man is in doubt it is desirable 
that he should hold himself in his con¬ 
duct as if all the things unseen had become 
suddenly evident. 


v 


N O man can give anything to another except 
that which he can spare from himself. 


VI 


L ET us respect the great Churches, but do 
not let them absorb us. 

VII 


G REAT Churches, like other great institu¬ 
tions, are subject to singular aberrations; 
but, in spite of contrary motions, they move on 
a pivot and, in fine, rest at the centre. 
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VIII 

I T was more especially in the early ages of 
Christendom that men suffered the high 
passion for doctrines; it gave martyrs to the 
Church, but it gave also inquisitors. 


IX 


T HE passage through death is the attainment 
of the Lost Word. It has been lost in 
the sleep of the senses. Man has been haunted 
through many dreams with the substitutes of 
the Great Word. These are not life, although 
they are the shadow of life. 


x 

I T is well, for those who have been called, to 
keep in trust the spirit of the priesthood, 
but in most cases it is more than well that they 
should avoid the fact. 


XI 


T HE soul of man is in the same relation to 
the Holy Assembly that external Nature 
is to the soul of man. 
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XII 


T HE Order is not good because we have 
decided to bear with it, but we bear with 
it, firstly, in resignation, and through such 
genuflection of the heart we come, in the second 
place, to see that it is good, or at least after its 
own kind. That which follows therefrom is the 
union of the soul and the law, which is an 
entrance into the paths of peace. 


XIII 

S O far as we do follow them, and that in 
perfect sincerity, it can matter little at the 
great consummation of everything after what 
manner we have passed on in obedience to our 
individual lights, for the end is before us and it 
is the end which crowns all. 
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§ 4.—THE PATH OF UNION 


I 

T HERE is a garden within us which will 
bear better fruits than all the outward 
gardens, but it needs great delving and sowing. 


ii 


T HE soul of the man said: Come, and, 
seeing that we are here, let us try these 
outward ways. And the man answered: We 
will therefore set forth, because it may so prove 
that we can be content with what we have. 


hi 


T HE only reasonable object which has ever 
been proposed to the soul is the attain¬ 
ment of perfect bliss, from which no considera- 
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tion should divert us, and towards which all 
means are good, provided that they are really 
means. 


IV 


T HE soul cohabits with the body, but is not 
married to it, and herein is the evil of 

life. 


v 

P EACE is a condition which follows from a 
certain direction of the mind and is not 
therefore a gift or grace which is conferred. The 
titles to attainment are within and the man who 
secures it enters into the enjoyment thereof as 
one who after many days returns and comes into 
his own. 


VI 


W E know that the end is peace, but all the 
presages tell us that as yet B that end 

is far. 


VII 


T HE hunted soul seek earth for its refuge, 
and it finds asylum for a period, but the 
great terror is still without. 
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VIII 


T HE Church is that body in which the work 
of regeneration takes place. 


IX 


E NLIGHTENED reservation is one of the 
secrets of progress, but sometimes it 
requires great courage. 


x 


T HE realisation of the soul’s present limita¬ 
tions is the first step towards the widening 
of its borders. 


XI 


L ET it be laid down in this place that those 
orders, fraternities and grades into which 
the elect enter are thereby assumed into the 
Mysteries. 


XII 


L ET it be also laid down that even the com¬ 
mon man is in search of the Mysteries, and 
that all unconsciously to himself he is instant 
in that search. 
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XIII 


E VEN the East-end tavern is a shadow of 
the Mysteries. 


XIV 


W HEN the elect enter therein, for any 
reason, the common tavern is conse¬ 
crated, and for the time being assumed. 


xv 


B UT this order is immemorial and archetypal 
rather than derived in respect of certain 
secret things. 


XVI 

I N respect of the Mysteries, the unity of things 
includes all and the recipient who is properly 
prepared partakes everywhere. 


XVII 


T RUE charity returns all things to the giver 
under great transformations and with 
many divine reversions. 
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XVIII 


T HE soul in fine creates its own election and 
no one shall be left standing without the 
gate who has the will to enter within. 


XIX 


T HE greatest masters in Israel are some¬ 
times destitute of all formal titles, yet 
theirs is neither a brief authority nor one which 
is of their own making. 


xx 


T HE sun has not yet risen upon the horizon 
of our soul. 


XXI 


W HEN the Spirit and the Bride say Come, 
it is only the fool who tarries. 


XXII 


W E press all things into one service and 
we seek to win all that we may gain 

our end. 
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XXIII 


W E mustj sacrifice the conterfeit immor- 
— talities to attain the life of the soul. 


XXIV 


T HE 'consolation of God is in His mystics 
rather even than in His angels. 


xxv 


I T is sometimes in the idleness of the body 
that the soul obtains its exercise. 


XXVI 


T O yield and to die, such is the average lot 
of humanity; to die rather than yield, 
such is the election of heroes; neither to yield 
nor die, such is the victory of the soul. 


XXVII 


T HE answering witness is also the speaking 
witness. The difficulty of life is that the 
soul asks more than the soul answers. 
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XXVIII 


T HE body is in the soul in the sense that 
the lesser is contained by the greater, 
but this is not in respect of dimensions, or so as 
we understand them. 


XXIX 

T HERE are legends which tell us that the 
soul has assumed flesh on many occasions 
and shall again be clothed therewith, but these 
dreams are perhaps after the manner of a 
similitude. We know whence we came and many 
faithful witnesses testify whither we are going; 
between the end and the beginning are the 
sacramental orders, which work in many 
directions; in the light of that which we know, 
let us be content at need to leave some questions 
open. 


xxx 

I N the meantime, let us use and work with 
those 16 whom we are bound by earthly 
ties as if at the next stage we had all to meet 
in God. 
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XXXI 

B E careful what real ties you make in this life; 

enter into no contracts without a sense of 
their issues in eternity; choose your wife, if you 
take one, as her among thousands whom you 
have elected to leave, if you then leave her, in 
white raiment, at the Throne of God. Remember 
that responsibility towards your children goes 
before you out of all time. Let those whom you 
have begotten on earth be brought forth as out 
of the uncertainty, the darkness and the unknown, 
that we may return them, by a certain passage, 
so far as in us lies, into the heart of the Great 
Mystery. 


XXXII 

I N business contracts time is usually of the 
essence of the consideration ; in the divine 
contracts it belongs to those minima which are 
negligible by the Law. 


XXXIII 


T O the jaded eye of the worldling, if there is 
anything as wearisome as the earth it is the 
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broad ocean—the devil and the deep sea of 
universal boredom. 


xxxiv 

I T has been said by a German philosopher that 
the content of the human mind is less than 
the whole field of consciousness, but that which 
is affirmed of the individual can be stated also of 
the churches, which have not come fully into their 
own. For this reason the great concordats are 
not as yet signed, nor has peace been pronounced 
in Israel. 


xxxv 


R ELIGION is not properly defined as the 
negation of selfishness, any more than as 
selfishness in exaltation. It is the sinking of the 
lower in the higher, by which the one is fulfilled 
in the other. 


xxxvi 


A T times it so happens that we do not enter 
fully into the ministry of the churches, or 
realise their office and sanctity, until we have in 
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a certain sense come out of them and are watchers 
of their great pageant from a place that is exter¬ 
nally apart. 


XXXVII 


T HE implicits of the search after God are 
the faiths of all creeds and the mystic is 
joined with all in a consummate orthodoxy. 


XXXVIII 


T HE doctrines of the churches are like 
chalices and the eternal wine of truth 
overflows them, so that it is not contained in 
doctrines. Out of these cups the disciple is given 
to drink by a continual communication, and some 
are therewith content; yet the soul has a thirst 
which no chalices can quench, and it demands 
the great conduits of the wine-press. 


XXXIX 


T HE Church is a secret order constituted 
according to the explicits of its own con¬ 
sciousness as a Mystery in three degrees— 
militant, suffering and glorious. Each of these 
is distinct, but they are not located within 
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arbitrary limits. The Church is initiated by 
struggle; it is passed through suffering; it is 
raised into glory. But all this takes place here 
and now, as well as there and hereafter. The 
Church has also a higher consciousness with 
which the lower is only in partial and that inter¬ 
mittent communion, except by the mode of com¬ 
munication through channels of grace. 


XL 


T HE insufficiencies are sources of disillusion, 
but right thinking should teach us that 
the Mystic City is not to be judged by that 
manifest Jerusalem which is held in captivity by 
Babylon. 


XLI 

S O also it is only the last emanation of an 
archetype which is seated on the seven 
hills and is called Rome. The Vatican may 
be draughty and malarious, and the power 
behind the Pope does not manifest invariably as 
the Abiding Presence; but the True City is 
eternal and in spite of its five wounds, the policy 
of the Curia, the fever that is without and the 
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more deadly Maremma within, the Church is 
still the Church. 


XLII 


D O not forsake the Church of your childhood 
for another sanctuary, because all things 
are one, though not all are conscious of unity. 


XLIII 


T HE world is more implacable than the 
Church; the Church is sterner than God ; 
in the great day of the Lord there shall be mercy 
on every side, because compassion is at the 
heart of judgment. 


XLIV 

I T is true that’the soul of man has gone into 
exile, but certain laws of its geniture have 
not been voided, and we can see with our own 
eyes that, at least in some cases, there are post¬ 
nuptial settlements. 


XLV 


T HE passage from moral precepts to true 
counsels of perfection is not a long 
journey, nor is it essentially hard, because, if our 
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eyes are bandaged, it should be known that the 
wardens are safe guides. 


XLVI 


A MAN goes into the exile of the senses, into 
houses of bondage, but he finds that Egypt 
is also the home of the Mysteries and that it leads 
into the Promised Land. 


XLVII 


T HE house of the heart is a house of great 
expectations, and in the soul’s house there 
are great fulfilments possible. Let us therefore 
take up staff and scrip, carrying also our title- 
deeds, for the place of our inheritance is at hand. 


XLVIII 


T HE path of progress is the path of the titles 
of honour, of which all the highest are 
unwritten. 

xlix/ 


T HERE is perchance neither end nor begin¬ 
ning, but there are great reconciliations 
and great oeonian asylums. Some day also it is 
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possible that the work will be finished and 
crowned therein. 


L 

W B do not know who launched the ship of 
the soul upon its long voyage, and its 
actual port of destination has not as yet been 
declared, or at least officially, for it carries sealed 
orders. But we know that it has been set to sail, 
that it displays ancient flags and heraldic banners, 
that it exchanges signals according to a primal 
code. It has also a log-book of past voyages, in 
cipher which has been here and there decoded; 
the cipher gives strange fragments of legends 
and they awaken strange memories. 


LI 


W HILE we strive to redeem the time let 
us ever remember that the time also 
redeems us, for therein is our great opportunity. 


LII 


H AS it ever entered into the heart of man 
to understand why he does wrong ? Has 
he ever intelligently realised how it is that the 
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evil can tempt him ? Otherwise than by an art 
of self-deception, has he ever been able to say 
that it has truly compelled him ? 

LIII 

I T is idle to define the absolute, but we may 
at least say that God is that which enables 
us to escape from ourselves. 

LIV 

N O inhibitions are unqualified; all condemna¬ 
tions are under a great reserve; the 
state of war supposes the state of peace; of 
rebellion that of loyalty ; of disinheritance that 
of heirship. It is the good only which is ab¬ 
solute, only the good prevails, and the direction 
of the will is the one condition requisite for our 
personal identification therewith. 

LV 

G OD isj not so much our judge as our 
arbitrator—the King adjudicating in the 
causes between man and man. 
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LVI 

M EN may pronounce a divorce between 
man and God on the ground of human 
infidelity, but the King himself will intervene 
before the decree is made absolute. 

LVI I 

T HE law of birth is also the law of re-birth, 
for which reason the most natural ex 
perience of life is that of religion. 

LVIII 

I T goes without saying that God is present for 
ever, as a hand that helps; and the act of 
prayer, invoking aid from Him, is the will taking 
hold of that help. It does not follow that it 
comes in the way which we expect, or in the form 
which we might choose through our weakness; 
but it is more than enough that it comes. 

LIX 

J ^ BT us therefore return and find Him 
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LX 


G OD is always speaking; the only desirable 
thing is that the soul should always listen. 


LXI 


w 


E know not where they have laid Him. 


LXI I 


OD has suffered many rites, that the pale 
X of ceremony may not he broken in this 


life. 


T 

T 


LXI 11 

HE man of genius is the torch of God. 


LXIV 

HE secret of getting on in the world is that 
of passing quickly through it. 


LXV 

I T is true that every man has his price, but 
those who demand the white stone and the 
new name as the reward of their services, will 
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not find the princes of this world in a position to 
pay for their talents. 


LXVI 


T HE domain of imperishable thought has no 
part in the temporal region of the things 
which perish. 


LXVI 1 

S ECURITY of intellectual rapture and peace 
of inward soul are possible to those only 
whose interests are fixed irrevocably upon the 
treasures which time cannot destroy. 

LXVIII 

W E are all spirits in prison, waiting for the 
Deliverer to descend and preach to us. 

LXIX 

A S regards the flesh and its disparities, it 
must be remembered that God saves both 
man and beast. 
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LXX 

F ROM Genesis to Revelations, the Divine 
Word repeats its great pageants in the 
history of every soul which attains itself. Bach 
in its turn can testify, and this with no uncertain 
voice, that heaven and earth were created in the 
beginning—that is to say, in wisdom—and that 
he, in fine, who says : Behold, I come quickly!— 
says also: Come, therefore, Lord Jesus! 


LXXI 


F ROM day to day we pronounce the Lost 
Word with oifr lips, but it remains lost 
until we utter it in our hearts. 


LXXI i 


T HE body of man is therefore the first 
matter of transmutation in the lesser 
degree, and he who affirms that there are many 
hindrances should add as a rider: Tu illic es. 


LXXI 11 


H E who believes that the blood of Christ 
cleanses from all sin, believes also that 
the flesh proflteth nothing. 
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LXXIV 


W HEN it was said, according to Genesis, 
that it is not good for man to be alone, 
the theory of the Union was formulated for the 
first time. 


LXXV 


M AN was created male and female as an 
external and temporal distinction of 
that which is internally one. 


LXXVI 


T HE most essential of all precautions is to 
keep the will from being poisoned. 


LXXVI I 


P UNISHMENT and reward are not after the 
manner of visitations, nor are they laws 
working from without; they are simply sowing 
and reaping. But in the last resource there are 
great offices of charity. 


LXXVIII 


T HE greatest witnesses of all are the still 
witnesses. 
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LXX1X 

N ATURE herself is a witness of this kind, 
and it is for this reason that her evidence 
responds to so many forms of interpretation. 

LXXX 

I P a man goes out in quest of the Holy Graal 
and is properly prepared, it is quite certain 
that he will find it; but it is understood that 
this mystery has many aspects. 

LXXXI 

T HE qualities which make for eternity are 
not always those which are least useful 
in time. 


LXXX 11 

T HE man who thinks rightly, that is, accord¬ 
ing to his highest standard, may be 
naturally mistaken at times, but he does not act 
wrongly in the willing sense, and it is for this 
reason that thought is more important than 
conduct. 
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LXXXIII 

T HERE are great scholastic courses and 
places of probation which are not found 
in the academies of this world: so also there are 
codes of courtesy and honour which belong to 
the ceremonies of heaven and are governed by 
its unwritten precedents. 


LXXXIV 

T HE outward history of man is comparable 
to a book of cuttings and commonplaces, 
hut his inward history to a most secret and 
intimate journal. 


LXXXV 


T HE greatest mystery of all is the blossom 
ing of the withered fig-tree. 


LXXXVI 

I T is perhaps, amidst the M licentious crowd” 
that we long most to take our place in the 
holy assemblies. 
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LXXXVII 


A S man gravitates towards the great unity, 
so multiplicity in doctrine tends to be 
resolved into oneness; we know in fine that the 
^leep of the faithful departed is even as the 
resurrection of the dead and that he who says: 
“ I believe in the one God,” with an inspired 
heart, says also: “ the life everlasting.” 


LXXXVIII 

T HE first place is called the KINGDOM, 
and the shadow of the Divine Presence 
falls on the man therein. The second is the 
FOUNDATION, through which, if properly quali¬ 
fied, the man proceeds, with many guardians, on 
his way upward. Now, the third place is termed 
GLORY by the Masters, but it is after the lesser 
kind, and therein the man makes his first move¬ 
ment against rejection. But if he have victory 
therein, he enters that place which is called 
VICTORY, and thence shall he see the heights. 
By a fitting preparation he passes to a certain 
substituted centre which in the ascriptions of the 
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Secret Doctrine has received the name of 
BEAUTY, because it is the place of advance¬ 
ments, of proscriptions, of the work of asceticism, 
and in fine that of concupiscence. Now, this 
has been said from of old: And after that the 
JUDGMENT—verily, in the place of JUDG# 
MENT, wherein are offices of clemency. The 
place of MERCY derives from the WISDOM 
which is above it, and into its high consolation 
the man passes who has been tried in the halls 
of JUDGMENT. Nor does it appear, except by 
a great election, that he shall exceed these 
measures so long as he is veiled by flesh, for 
which reason the final messages are those of 
divine compassion. But above these realms are 
the three that bear witness in heaven and their 
similitudes in the exalted places—UNDER¬ 
STANDING, WISDOM and the CROWN. 
And again beyond these there is the LIGHT 
which has not been declared. But we know 
that the great Light which is withdrawn into the 
unsearchable depths of concealment is the de¬ 
sirable Light of all, for which reason we pray 
that since, in the exalted order of things, it is 
not given that the manifestation thereof shall 
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come to us, we may be taken thereto, and hence 
also we say unto this last: into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit. 


LXXXIX 


L ET us acknowledge, in fine, with the thanks 
appertaining to those who attain their 
term, that the Consolations of the Greater Law 
suffice, and even flow over, because God is 
enough, in Whom we gain all and part with 
nothing that is ours. 
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M A strange story, indeed : a strange realisation of the 
knowledge of the various yogas. We take it the author is 
a follower of Christ. The book is absolutely free from 
misrepresentations of other faiths. Christianity is made 
a part of Hinduism. No good Hindu can quarrel with 
this presentation of an alien faith. Lord Sri Krishna’s 
saying that He is in all religions is herein realised: we 
do not quarrel with names. The book deserves to be 
carefully read by every one—Hindu or Christian. We 
regard this as the first attempt to interpret the Bible in 
the lights of Hinduism .”—The Indian Review. 
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